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Faith 
By the Rev. J. H. Sammis* 


es HY faith hath saved,’’ I read, and turned 
Full on my Soul an anxious eye ; 
«« Hast thou this faith ?’’ I said, and burned 
For years, until she made reply: . 
‘* Through all my depths profound 
Have I explored ; 
Not faith, but God, I found,— 
God and his Word." 


Red Wing, Minn. 


“2% &% 


4 wLditorial 


No act is great or small in itself. 
Christ plucked the ears of corn and 
made for the Sabbath 


Importance of 
Little Things 


a new law. Martin Luther, 
according to the well-known legend, hurled his ink- 
pot at the Devil, and made for religion a new chan- 
nel. John Bunyan, lying disgraced in prison, made 
thread lace, and wrote a great religious epic ; and a 
child, chanting in a neighboring garden, turned the 
ease-loving Augustine into a ‘‘ Father’’ of the Chris- 
tian Church. No one is so humble and no act is so 
small that it may not become a pivot on which the 
gate of heaven turns. 


% 


It is easier to answer an opponent 
by calling him names than by meet- 

Nowadays the man who raises a 
cautionary signal, or calls a halt that men may stop 
and think, is branded as pessimistic or heterodox. 
But such a one is often the most truly orthodox, or 
in the highest sense optimistic. It is just because 
he is seeking the truth, and because he believes in 
the best, that he is misinterpreted by those who can- 


** Cailing Names "’ 


ing his argument. 


not, or will not, calmly sit down and think, as he 

does. 

in effect, pessinistically. 
% 


Many a man who preaches optimism lives, 


God does not help his children 
now and then, but now, always 
There is no ‘‘ then ;’’ 
gination. 


Now the 
Onty Time 


now. it exists only in ima- 
The only time we ever actually need God 
is now. If ‘‘then’’ troubles us in imagination, and 
we wonder what will become of us then, let us learn 
hew to live with God now. From the habit of using 
God and being used of God now, and the imagi- 
nary and dreadful ‘‘ then ”’ 


the stream of zow when the time comes. 


will be swallowed up in 
No clocks 
Springs push and hands 
Now is the appointed time for clocks 
as well as people. God never helped any one to- 
morrow ; he is a very present help. 
nity but God’s now ? 
life with God now. 


keep @me_ to-morrow. 
point now. 


What is eter- 
Let us then live the eternal 
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Living Better A truth known brings its own satis- 


than Knowing faction, but a truth lived brings 
its greatest reward. We may not stop with knowing, 
as that destroys the balance of human powers, and 
creates big-headed, weak-handed, feeble-hearted 
To know, to act, to be, are the right con- 


sequents of knowledge. 


beings. 
A life of thought only is 
not a complete human life. It lacks the heartiness 
of great sympathies and the efficiency. of good acts. 
It isolates a man from that grand fellowship with his 
brother men which keeps him sane and useful. 
Even in literature, the great names are those of men 
who lived close to some great center of human life, 
and kept in touch with its feelings and its activities. 
Shakespeare staying at Stratford-on-Avon might have 
written another Venus and Adonis. To write Ham- 
let, Othello and Lear, he must come up to London, 
and learn the human heart by sympathy and action. 


% 
ACheapana ~* Pleasant look and a kindly word 
Effective Mode of would seem to be so inexpensive a 
Well Doing 


mode of well doing that every right- 
feeling man could have a part init. Yet this is a 
method of helping our fellows that is neither valued 
nor employed as generally as it should be. The man 
who uniformly greets his acquaintances with a win- 
some look and word, as he meets or passes them in 
the street, is an exception in the community. Yet 
every one of us affects or influences his fellows by 
his looks and manner and greeting, in his daily walks, 
more than he has any idea of. He helps or hinders 
others in this way hour by hour, day after day. We 
may shed light and cheer along our pathway of life 
to gladden and encourage those who meet us, or’ we 
may cast a shadow on our fellows, as we pass them, 
by our apparent spirit and feeling. We are influen- 
tial all the time in the one way or.the other. Yet 
few think of this as they ought to. It is because 
they do not think of it that so many fail to act in 
view of it. Of course, aman must have a kindly 
feeling toward his fellows, and must be willing to 
forget himself for the moment in their behalf, if he 


would look kindly, and speak kindly, and give real 
But 
it would seem as if so simple and so effective a mode 


help by his expression of face and in speech. 


of. well doing would be worth trying by more than 
attempt it. 
“% & 


The Timidity of Sin 


ronal evil be itself. 


seeks to take on the garb of virtue. 


never dares It always 
Wicked- 
It skulks and hides itself, 
loving darkness rather than light. 


ness is naturally timid. 
Evil is ashamed 
of itself except in the most depraved natures ; and, 
where it ceases to feel shame, the fact is commonly 
due to its having found an environment in which 
there is nothing to rebuke it. How commonly do 
the wolves of greed and cruelty put on sheep’s 
clothing ! How natural for Satan to fashion himself 
into an angel of light ! 

This behavior of evil is an unwilling, and com- 
monly an unwitting, testimony to the excellence of 
goodness. ‘The evil man, by. his efforts to palm off 
his sin as something which is, on the whole, justifi- 
able, pays a forced honor to the virtue which he 
would fain counterfeit. This is the truth which un- 
derlies the shrewd proverb, the 
Hypocrisy 
arises from the fear and dread of evil to stand forth 
in its true character, and from its effort to parade in 
the garments of gooduess and truth. Such an 
effort assumes that evil is really blameworthy and 
contemptible, and that goodness is the reasonable, 
normal, and right thing. It is a tacit confession 
that sin has no right in the world, that it is an in- 
truder and a pretender. 


‘* Hypocrisy is 
homage which vice pays to virtue.’’ 


Sin is a confessed im- 
postor, who knows that his strength and success lie 
in concealing his real nature by simulating the ap- 
pearance of virtue. 

One cannot closely observe the evil of the world 
without finding these principles illustrated. Evil is 
compelled by its very nature to attempt a self-justifi- 
cation. The liar explains his lying as necessary and 
justifiable under the circumstances, and therefore as 
good, and not evil. ‘The thief represents that he 
stole from stress of temptation, or because the world 
owes him a living, and he was compelled to force 
the collection of the debt. 
ness points to the instinct of self-preservation, and 
explains that he must look out for the interests of 
those dependent upon him. 


self-defense. 


The monster of selfish- 


The murderer kills in 
The drunkard excuses his debauch- 
ery by considerations of social fellowship and good 
cheer. 

Evil never seeks to justify itself as evil. It dare 
not stand boldly forth before the world in its real 
character, and proclaim itself for what it is. Before 
men can defend sin, they must somehow transform 
it, in their imaginations, into goodness, or, at least, 
into a pardonable necessity, which is regarded as 
good when all the circumstances are considered. 
This is the fact which underlies the saying that there 
can be no eloquence in the defense of evil as such. 
The advocate who would defend a criminal must seek 
to turn some light upon his deed in which it shall 











178 (2) 
appear to have been right before he can try to per- 
suade men to condone it. 

Such considerations disclose the real nature of sin. 
It is a perversion ; it is a wrong use of the divinely 
given faculty of freedom, together with the accumu- 
lated consequences of this misuse ; it is a yielding to 
wrong motives and a choice of false objects ; it is, 
therefore, essentially unreasonable ; it is the effort 
to realize the goal of life by a path which leads in 
the wrong direction. Hence sin is described in the 
Bible by words which mean a missing of the mark. 
The import of these words suggests that sin is failure. 
It cannot really succeed ; its successes are only ap- 
parent. . Sin is the effort to tealize an absurdity, 
and that can neyer be done because it is contrary 
to the make of the world, and the very nature of 
things. 

Thus it appears that sin is self-stultifying. It can- 
not help confessing itself a fraud and a deception. 
In this respect, it is like any other absurdity. ‘Take, 
for example, a proposition which contradicts the 
laws of thought or the axioms of mathematics, such 
as the statement that a change may occur without a 
-cause, or that two plus two make five. Of course, 
any person can make such a statement in words who 
wishes to do so. Yet we rightly say that he stulti- 
fies himself in so doing because he affirms what is 
irrational and impossible of application. All argu- 
ments and conclusions which are based upon false 
premises must be fallacious, however plausible they 
may be made to appear. In like manner, though 
evil courses of action may secure the results which 
they contemplate, such as the achievement of fame 
or the accumulation of wealth, they can never suc- 
ceed in attaining the true goal of life, the true good, 
the best growth and highest happiness of man. 

The ultimate reason for this is very simple but 
very profound. It is because eternal reason and 
righteousness are on the throne of the universe. 
This is only a way of stating what we méan when we 
say that this is God’s world. Justice and judgment 
are the foundation of God’s throne, and injustice 
and untruth can never prevail against it. ‘The world 
is grounded in reason and holiness, and Mt in un- 
reason and falsity. Hence evil is an outlaw ; it is 
contrary to what ought to be, and has no proper 
place and no just rights in the world which it has 
invaded. 

The moral nature of man, which is made in 
God’s image, instinctively testifies to this truth. 
Men do, indeed, palliate and justify sin, but the 
very ways in which they do it show that they are 
compelled to pay homage to virtue as that alone 
which has a right to be, and as, therefore, that which 
is normal and reasonable. Not only does sin thus 
confess itself as counterfeit.and contrary to right rea- 
son and man’s true nature, but it often leads men 
into an undisguised timidity and alarm at the enor- 
mity of their evil deeds. The greatest portrayals of 
sin in the masterpieces of literature rest upon and 
illustrate how ‘‘ conscience does make cowards of us 
all.’’ 

Classic examples of the way in which evil trembles 
amid imaginary terrors and retributions are found in 
Shakespeare's picture of Macbeth and in Hugo’s 
description of Valjean. Every noise appals_ the 
murderer of Duncan, and invisible hands seem ready 
to pluck out his eyes. Valjean is terrified as he 
peers into his own darkened heart and hears the 
voice of his own accusing conscience. At length, 
says Victor Hugo, ‘‘he rose from his chair and 
bolted the door. He was afraid lest something 
might enter, and he barricaded himself against the 
possible. A moment later he blew out the light, for 
it annoyed him, and he fancied that he might be 
overseen. By whom? Alas! what he wanted to 
keep out had entered ; what he wished to blind was 
looking at him. 


God.”’ 


‘*« The wicked flee when no man pursueth.’’ 


It was his conscience ; that is to say, 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Before a fitting answer to a question 
can be given, it is important to under- 
stand the question. Yet many a 
questioner puzzles over the answer to a question before 
stopping to consider and understand the question itself. 
This may be a truth worthy of attenfion by a correspon- 
dent from Nebraska, who writes : 


What is Meant by 
Bearing One’s 
Cross ? 


I would like you to state, in Notes on Open Letters, whether 
the cross that the followers of Christ are to take up is laid on them 
by Christ, or by Christ's enemies because of their fidelity to 
him ? 

What is meant by a cross? What is meant by a 
Christian’s taking up his cross? The correct answer to 
these questions is not to be found in any English dic- 
tionary. Indeed, one is likely to be misled or to accept 
as true a false definition if he accepts the dictionary defi- 
nition as correct. Inthe days of Jesus it was customary 
for a criminal who was sentenced to die by crucifixion 
to bear his own cross on his shoulder on his way to exe- 
cution. Thus the term ‘to take up one’s cross’’ was 
equivalent to the modern term ‘‘ to go to the gallows.’’ 
When: Jesus spoke of going towards Jerusalem, his dis- 
ciples hoped he was going to assume the throne as King 
of the Jews, and they wanted to be near him. He inti- 
mated that he was going to be crucified, and that who- 
ever would be his follower might also take a cross on his 
shoulder, and join the procession towards the place of 
execution. In this sense, it is always the duty of a dis- 
ciple of Jesus to be ready to die for his Master. This is 
the Bible idea of cross-bearing. The popular and dic- 
tionary idea of cross-bearing is ‘‘ any suffering volun- 
tarily borne in Christ's name and for Christ's sake.’’ 
But this is not the cross-bearing enjoined by Jesus in 
Matthew 10 : 38; 16:24; Mark 8 : 34, 35; 10:21; 
Luke 9 : 23; 14: 27. If one seeks an answer to a 
question, he must consider whether he wants a Bible 
answer or an English dictionary answer. 
these are wide apart. 


Sometimes 


% 


How to pray is knuwledge to be de-' 


Proper Posture in 


Public Prayer sired. The chosen disciples of Jesus 


showed a commendable spirit when 
they said to their Master, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray.”’ 
We need to have a right spirit in prayer. We need 
guidance as to the proper subjects and methods of 
prayer. Even the times and places and attitudes of 
prayer are worthy of consideration by those who would 
be reverent and show their reverence. Yet these latter 
points are manifestly subordinate to the spirit and sub- 
jects of prayer, while they are not unworthy of thought 
and inquiry. Two correspondents write from different 
places in Ohio, asking questions about the fitting pos- 
ture for those who pray. One says: 


The practice of sitting during prayer has gradually crept into 
the Presbyterian Church, until it is the custom in all the city 
churches of our denomination, and in many of the country 
churches. Why is this change being made, and is it a change for 
the better? Is standing a more reverent posture during prayer 
than sitting ? 


The other correspondent writes : 


i know a [clergyman who is the] stated supply [of a church], 
employed for one year only who has been making a persistent 
effort in a Presbyterian Church in eastern Ohio—a pioneer con- 
gregation, almost a century old—to have the people follow the 
so-called ‘ stylish"’ practice of sitting during prayer. Heretofore 
they have stood when in the presence of Jehovah in the attitude 
of worship. When and where did Presbyterians first dare to 
practice this irreverent posture when worshiping Jehovah in pub- 
lic assembly? In Protestant congregations each Christian should 
look to God in prayer ; then why not assume a reverent posture ? 
None standing but the one leading appears as though none were 
following. Standing, kneeling, and prostrating [are authorized], 
but where is sitting to be found as a posture of reverence and 
worship ? 

Posture in prayer is not a matter of denominational 
custom or opinion. Centuries before Presbyterians were 
known by that name, or as a religious body, the matter 
was in discussion among Christians, and, even earlier 
than our era, among Jews. Many Orientals, now as of 
old, assume different attitudes in different phases of 
prayer. They stand waiting as servants, they kneel as 
suppliants, they prostrate themselves in humiliation, 
they lift up their faces and arms in grateful praise, they 
cover their faces and bow their heads in a sense of un- 


worthiness before God. Orientals generally would not 
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think of remaining in the same posture through an en- 
tire season of prayer. They claim to conform their 
position to their attitude of spirit. While the early 
Christians were accustomed to stand in public prayer at 
ordinary times, on many occasions they knelt in public 
to pray. From Irenaeus and Justin Martyr we learn that 
** we pray kneeling six days [of the week] as a symbol 
of our fall from sin ; but our not kneeling on the Lord’s 
Day is a symbol of the resurrection, whereby through 
the grace of Christ we are delivered from our sins.’’ 

The proper posture in prayer at such times also in- 
cluded, according to the opinions of early Christians, 
the eyes raised to heaven, and the arms extended hori- 
zontally. It was not merely the erect figure that 
showed a reverent mien. The matter of posture in 
prayer had mention in several church councils. At the 
Ecumenical Council of Nice, A.D. 325, formal action 
was taken directing the standing in public prayer on the 
Lord’s Day, and in daily worship between Easter and 
Pentecost ; but this very direction for special days im- 
plied a change from other days. Standing is still pre- 
ferred by many, but others besides Ohio Presbyterians 
have changed their practice, including Lutherans, Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Methodists, and those of other 
denominations. Dean Stanley says, on this point, ‘‘ To 
pray standing was, in public worship, believed to have 
been an apostolic usage. It is still the universal prac- 
tice in the Eastern Church, not only on Sundays, but 
weekdays. But in the West [of Europe] kneeling has 
gradually taken its place; and the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, and, at times, the Lutherans of Germany, are 
probably the only Occidental Christians who now ob- 
serve the one only rubric laid down for Christian wor- 
ship by the First Ecumenical Council.’’ 

There certainly is a gain in agreement as to a reverent 
posture and an orderly and serious frame of mind on the 
part of a body of worshipers in the Lord's house. And, 
in considering this, we ought: not to forget the position of 
the hands and eyes, as well as of the body, especially if 
we would have regard to the most venerable customs of 
antiquity. For a few in a congregation to stand with 
eyes open listlessly, or looking about them, has the 
appearance of irreverence and disorder, even though 
nothing of the sort be intended. Perhaps this is why” 
so many prefer the bowed head and closed eyes, and 
the posture of kneeling, or of seeming to kneel, in public 
worship. 
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From Contributors 


The Founder of Chautauqua and 
Inventor of the Akron Plan 


By Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 


EWIS MILLER came of German stock. The old 
farmhouse where he was brought up is still stand- 
ing at Greentown, near the road between Akron and 
Canton, Ohio. Socially, Mr. Miller was genial, com- 
panionable, and attractive in bearing. His German 
origin was hinted at in his figure ; and his clear com- 
plexion, his fine open face, dark eyes,—that, when 
lighted up by his winning smile, expressive of modesty 
and good-will, —made him at times really handsome, 

He was a friend of the working people. The tender 
tribute paid him by the employees of his establishment 
in Akron, at the time of his funeral, was a spontaneous 
and heartfelt appreciation of his uniform considerateneés 
and kindly feeling. He was democratic in sentiment and 
manner, always approachable, with never the faintest 
trace of pride, stiffness, self-importance, or exclusive- 
ness. He was at one time a candidate for Congress on 
the Greenback ticket, and claimed to~be influenced 
wholly by his interest in ‘‘ the people.’’ 

Mr. Miller was endowed with a strong intellect, which 
he applied for years to practical, chiefly mechanical, 
problems. He was a successful inventor in this field. 
Patience and persistency characterized his life. He had 
a strong will and high ambitions. Although lacking the 
thorough training of the schools, he early became a 
schoolmaster in a country neighborhood, and was always 
interested in the cause of public-school education. At 
one time he was a member of the Board of Education 
in Akron. If 1 mistake got, he prepared a spelling- 
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book to illustrate certain ideas he had on the subject of 
primary education. He was broad in his views of 
church life, and was once or twice a member of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Miller's interest in Sunday-school work is well 
known, For many years he was a Sunday-school super- 
jntendent in Canton, Akron, and elsewhere. For seve- 
ral-years he taught the Sunday afternoon Bible class at 
Chautauqua, known as the ‘‘ Assembly Class.’’ I think 
he led his own teachers’ -meetings in connection with the 
Akron Sunday-school. It was through his interest in 
the Sunday-school work that I first formed the acquaint- 
ance of Lewis Miller. He attended several of the Sun- 
day-school institutes which I conducted in his vicinity in 
the ‘‘sixties."’ Hewas an eager student of ‘‘new meth- 
ods,’’ ‘* lesson systems,"’ ‘‘ organization,’’ ‘‘ gradation,"’ 
etc., and early applied many of these new devices to his 
own Sunday-school work. It was a source of delight to 
me to find a hard-working practical layman, full of 
business, and enjoying large business success, so deeply 
interested in the department of church activity in which 
I had been a specialist since 1855. He and I spent 
many an hour in old ‘‘ Oak Place '’ in canvassing various 
topics connected with local ‘practical Sunday-school or- 
ganization and instruction. He was a ready learner and 
a wise counselor. To his suggestion we owe the start- 
ing of the infant-class paper now published by the 
Methodist Book Concern. 

Mr. Miller originated the Akron plan of Sunday-school 
architecture. It was my privilege to be at the dedica- 
tion of this building and to prepare the order of service 
for the occasion. He told me that once, when holding 
a Sunday-school picnic in the neighborhood of Akron, 
the school was seated in a natural amphitheatre in the 
grove, and, struck by the convenience of the adjustment, 
he conceived the idea of a Sunday-school room, semi- 
circular, and with galleries. He began from that time 
to devise the plan of the present building. And a 
beautiful room it is. I know none that excels it, all 
elements taken into account, although many have imi- 
tated it. And in that Sunday-school room Mr. Miller 
was king. His will was law. He was beloved by every- 
bouy. The memory of his patience, industry, con- 
stancy, princely liberality, affability, and devotion, 
sanctify that beautiful temple. At the weekday social 
functions of the school, such as receptions and picnics, 
Mr. Miller, the princely superintendent, was a boy 
again, full of rollicking fun, his face aglow, and all the 
neighborliness of the man fully manifest. 

In 1857 and 1858, in Joliet, Illinois, I held in my 
church a regular undenominational normal class, using 
as normal text-book the Scotchman James Inglis’s ad- 
mirable work on ‘‘The Sunday-School,’’ and as stan- 
dard for the Bible department, Conybeare and Howson's 
outline of St. Paul's life; and in 1861, at Freeport, I 
conducted a Sunday-school institute after the manner of 
the day-school institute of the country, and for years 
after organized and conducted, east and west, normal 
classes and institutes. But ‘I devised, and tried to find 
a place for holding, a protracted institute, unique, sys- 
tematic, continued long enough to prove a real training- 


‘ school, and not a temporary awakener of enthusiasm 


and illustrator of methods. 

This enlarged and expanded scheme 
assembly—I wanted to hold in some city. 
this plan to Mr. Miller. He suggested taking it into a 
grove. ‘‘The camp-meeting,"’ he said, ‘‘ought to be 
improved.’’ . At first, I objected to the grove experi- 
ment; later, I yielded. His arguments were’ convin- 
cing. I saw the new possibilities. He was a member of 
the board of trustees of the «Chautauqua Camp-meet- 
ing,'’ an institution at that time not three years old. 
We visited ‘« Fair Point’’ (now Chautauqua), and the 
Normal Institute, the Assembly, was held at Chautauqua. 

Mr. Miller and I consulted constantly. He assumed 
the business department, and I the program, platform, 
and educational side of the work. We co-operated per- 
fectly... He contributed liberally of his funds, and Chau- 
tauqua became, by degrees, what it now is. The broad 
conception of Sunday-school, Bible, and church work 
which was embodied in the original institute, made pos- 
sible the various developments which have followed. 
The work of leading men in this movement can never 
be forgotten: Dr. W. W. Wythe, Dr. R. S. Holmes, 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, A. K. Warren, Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
Dr. _B.. T., Vincent, Dr. T. L. Flood, President Har- 
per of Chicago University, and many, many others. 





a protracted 
I submitted 
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But so valuable has been the out-of-door features of the 
Chautauqua work, wholly the suggestion of Lewis Mil- 
ler, and made possible by his generosity in the gifts of 
funds for years after the beginning, that I have always 
taken pleasure in calling him the *‘ founder of Chau- 
tauqua."’ 

If I were asked to state where Lewis Miller was at his 
best, his highest and most beautiful best, I should say 
—in his own home. A more perfect and delightful 
family I never knew. It was a joy to be a guest in the 
house. Can I ever forget the picture of family prayer 
in the early years of my acquaintance with ‘Oak 
Place’’? In the great dining-room the large family 
were gathered at breakfast-time to read the Sunday- 
school Bible lesson for the day, and then on bended 
knees to engage in prayer. Never were children more 
devoted to father and mother, and never were brothers 
and sisters more Joyal to each other. 

In the beautiful cemetery at Akron, within the past 
seven months, three of that noble household have been 
placed for their long rest. First, Theodore, a graduate 
of Yale, a member of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,'’ wounded to 
his death at San Juan ; then Jane, the wife of Mr. Mar- 
vin, a quiet, wise, and affectionate woman ; and, last of 
all, Lewis Miller, the patriarch, father, friend, and, in a 
very iinportant sense, the founder of the great work at 
Chautauqua. 

Topeka, Kan. 
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What God “ Prepared” for Jonah 


By M. H. P. 


FISH, a gourd, a worm, a wind. God did not 
create new agencies to carry out his plan for 
Jonah’s teaching ; he only ‘ prepared’’ certain ones 
already existing to take their part in the work to be done. 
Jonah did not know that these experiences came to him 
in any extraordinary way,—he did not see the prepara- 
tion by which each one had its influence on his life, 
—perhaps he never saw it. They were very common 
things which wrought thus in and for him ; their virtue 
lay in the fact that God used them in the training of 
Jonah for a special service. 
Was Jonah alone in this experience of preparation ? 
Your life and mine may be laid among the most ordi- 
Mary circumstances, with no outstanding evidence of 
special preparation in any of the influences affecting 
them. We follow our impulses, perform our duty, more 
or less faithfully, avoid apparent perils, accept misfor- 


tunes, and give thanks for deliverance and success, too# 


often forgetting that in and behind all these experiences 
the hand of God has been preparing just such influences 
as shall fit us for his service. He may have used some 
force of nature, some>creature despised of man, some 
beautiful and fruitful growth, or some sudden destruc- 
tive blast, such instruments as he employed to do his 
work for Jonah, or it may have been only the quiet 
home atmosphere, prepared of God to nourish and 
educate the soul in holy life, disturbed by few storms or 
tumults of any kind. 

Whatever comes into our lives, yours and mine, it 
will be good for us to recognize that it is all part of God's 
preparation for us; no matter how trivial or earth-bound 
it may seem. He ‘ knoweth us altogether,’’ and what 
he ‘‘ prepares’’ for us will not fail” of its effect or in- 
fluence, if we yield ourselves to his control. Too 
often we make the mistake of thinking that, because 
things are common, they cannot be intended greatly to 
affect our lives. Let Jonah teach us otherwise. 

Philadelphia. 
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Going Alone 


By Eleanor Root 


“ E want to go my lone,"’ said a little tof, refusing 


her father’s proffered hand as she made her 
way painfully along over the slippery sidewalk. In a 
moment she had fallen, but she picked herself up, re- 
peating the words, ‘‘ Me want to go my lone."’ Again 
she fell. This time her lips quivered as she rose, but 
to her father’s words, ‘‘ Daughter, take hold of papa’s 
hand,"’ she only replied as before, ‘‘ Me want to go my 
lone."’ 
This was repeated several times, the faltering steps 





_ and a great lump came in his throat. 
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becoming more and more bewildered and _ halting. 
Finally, after an unusually severe fall, she came back to 
her father, and, without a word, put her little hand in 
his big, strong one, looking up into his face with tearful 
ye trusting eyes. At last she was safe. The way was 
easy. With that sustaining arm she knew that ail 
danger was past. 

We think, perhaps, in the blind confidence and igno- 
rance of youth, that our own strength is sufficient. We 
strive to forge ahead, but falter and fall by the way. At 
last itis borne in upon our saddened, weary souls that 
we need a higher strength, a larger and finer intelli- 
gence. Then it is that, like the little child, we come 
back to our Father, and with trusting faith place our 
hand in his. Then it is that we know for the first time 
what security and true guidance is. 

Boston. 
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For Children at Home 


John’s Reward Card 
By S. Jennie Smith 


—— ! isn’t it a nice one?" 
John looked at the pretty card that Benny 
held out for inspection. 
‘It is fine,’’ he declared. 
‘*Do you? 


‘«T wish I had one."’ 
I like to have pictures, too.’’ 

‘‘T don’t care so much about the pictures,'’ John said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ though I like to have them ; but I wanted 
most of ail to have a reward card to show my mother. 
She'd be so glad to know I was perfect !_ 1 meant to get 
one this week, but I forgot, and talked, so, of course, I 
was marked."’ . 

‘Try again next week," urged Bennie. ‘It's easy 
enough when you make up your mind todo it. Just go 
to school every day saying ‘I'm bound to be perfect to- 
day,’ and you will be for sure. _I' ve tried it.’’ 

‘All right ; I will.’’ 

Then the two boys parted on the corner, and went 
home in opposite directions. 

Early on Monday morning, as John was on his way to 
school, he saw Bennie hurrying toward him. 

‘« Did you remember about it ?'’ Bennie asked eagerly. 

‘‘ About trying for a reward card ? 

‘* Try hard.’’ 

‘* Of course."” — 

And John did try so hard that the whole day passed 
without his whispering once during recitations. He 
was so orderly and attentive, too, that Miss Reeves, his 
teacher, detained him a moment to say that she was 
very much pieased with his conduct. 

Bennie was waiting at the door for him when he went 
out. As soon as he saw John he cried triumphantly : 

‘* Didn't I tell you that you could ?”’ 

And the two little friends went down the street looking 
very happy. 


Oh, yes! 


‘*Does your mother know ?'’ Bennie asked on the 
afternoon of John's fourth perfect day. 

‘No; I haven't said a word about it. 
prise her."’ 

Then came the last day. 
was still perfect. 


I want to sur- 


Morning passed, and John 
When he went home to lunch, his 
mother wondered at his happy, excited manner, but she 
was too busy with the dinner to ask him any questions. 
As he hurried back to school, he heard the bell ringing, 
and he rushed to the line that his class was forming on 
the playground. 

‘‘John Wright, report yourself to your teacher,’’ 
came in stern tones from the big girl who was in charge. 

Poor little John! The smiles instantly left his face. 
He did not even 
know of what he had been guilty. But the command 
must be obeyed ; he knew that. Upstairs he went, 
with the words ringing in his ears, ‘‘ Report yourself to 
your teacher!'’ He could not do it yet. He must wait 
awhile, until he could get over the shock of it. If he 
spoke right away, he should certainly cry, and that 
would never do for a boy, he thought. 

An hour passed, and John had been sitting very still and 
looking very sad. Bennie, whose seat was on the other 
side of the room, glanced ac him now and then, and 
kept wondering what was the matter. His teacher no- 
ticed the change, and she wondere@ too. She saw no 
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appear to have been right before he can try to per- 
suade men to condone it. 

Such considerations disclose the real nature of sin. 
It is a perversion ; it is a wrong use of the divinely 
given faculty of freedom, together with the accumu- 
lated consequences of this misuse ; it is a yielding to 
wrong motives and a choice of false objects ; it is, 
therefore, essentially unreasonable ; it is the effort 
to realize the goal of life by a path which leads in 
the wrong direction. Hence sin is described in the 

sible by words which mean a missing of the mark. 

The import of these words suggests that sin is failure. 
It cannot really succeed ; its successes are only ap- 
parent. Sin is the effort to realize an absurdity, 
and that can never be done because it is contrary 
to the make of the world, and the very nature of 
things. ; 

Thus it appears that sin is self-stultifying. It can- 
not help confessing itself a fraud and a deception. 
In this respect, it is like any other absurdity. ‘Take, 
for example, a proposition which contradicts the 
laws of thought or the axioms of mathematics, such 
as the statement that a change may occur without a 
cause, or that two plus two make five. Of course, 
any person can make such a statement in words who 
wishes to do so. Yet we rightly say that he stulti- 
fies himself in so doing because he affirms what is 
irrational and impossible of application. All argu- 
ments and conclusions which are based upon false 
premises must be fallacious, however plausible they 
may be made to appear. In like manner, though 
evil courses of action may secure the results which 
they contemplate, such as the achievement of fame 
or the accumulation of wealth, they can never suc- 
ceed in attaining the true goal of life, the true good, 
the best growth and highest happiness of man. 

The ultimate reason for this is very simple but 
very profound. It is because eternal reason and 
righteousness are on the throne of the universe. 
This is only a way of stating what we mean when we 
say that this is God’s world. Justice and judgment 
are the foundation of God’s throne, and injustice 
and untruth can never prevail against it. fe world 
is grounded in reason and holiness, and not in un- 
reason and falsity. Hence evil is an outlaw ; it is 
contrary to what ought to be, and has no proper 
place and no just rights in the world which it has 
invaded. 

The moral nature of man, which is made in 
God's image, instinctively testifies to this truth. 
Men do, indeed, palliate and justify sin, but the 
very ways in which they do it show that they are 
compelled to pay homage to virtue as that alone 
which has a right to be, and as, therefore, that which 
is normal and reasonable. Not only does sin thus 
confess itself as counterfeit.and contrary to right rea- 
son and man’s true nature, but it often leads men 
into an undisguised timidity and alarm at the enor- 
mity of their evil deeds. The greatest portrayals of 
sin in the masterpieces of literature rest upon and 
illustrate how ‘‘ conscience does make cowards of us 
all.’’ 


Classic examples of the way in which evil trembles 


‘« The wicked flee when no man pursueth.’’ 


amid imaginary terrors and retributions are found in 
Shakespeare’s picture of Macbeth and in Hugo’s 
description of Valjean. Every noise appals_ the 
murderer of Duncan, and invisible hands seem ready 
to pluck out his eyes. Valjean is terrified as he 
peers into his own darkened heart and hears the 
At length, 
says Victor Hugo, ‘‘he rose from his chair and 
bolted the door. He was afraid lest something 
might enter, and he barricaded himself against the 
possible. A moment later he blew out the light, for 
it annoyed him, and he fancied that he might be 
Alas ! what he wanted to 
keep out had entered ; what he wished to blind was 


voice of his own accusing conscience. 


overseen. By whom? 


looking at him. 


God.”’ 


It was his conscience ; that is to say, 
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Motes on Open Letters 


What is Meant by Before a fitting answer to a question 
can be given, it is important to under- 
stand the question. Yet many a 
questioner puzzles over the answer to a question before 
stopping to consider and understand the question itself. 
This may be a truth worthy of attenflon by a correspon- 
dent from Nebraska, who writes : 


Bearing One’s 
Cross ? 


I would like you to state, in Notes on Open Letters, whether 
the cross that the followers of Christ are to take up is laid on them 
by Christ, or by Christ's enemies because of their fidelity to 
him ? 


What is meant by a cross? 
Christian’s taking up his cross ? 


What is meant by a 
The correct answer to 
these questions is not to be found in any English dic- 
tionary. Indeed, one is likely to be misled or to accept 
as true a false definition if he accepts the dictionary defi- 
nition as correct. Inthe days of Jesus it was customary 
for a criminal who was sentenced to die by crucifixion 
to bear his own cross on his shoulder on his way to exe- 
cution. Thus the term ‘‘ to take up one’s cross’’ was 
equivalent to the modern term ‘‘ to go to the gallows.’’ 
When Jesus spoke of going towards Jerusalem, his dis- 
ciples hoped he was going to assume the throne as King 
of the Jews, and they wanted to be near him. He inti- 
mated that he was going to be crucified, and that who- 
ever would be his follower might also take a cross on his 
shoulder, and join the procession towards the place of 
execution. In this sense, it is always the duty of a dis- 
ciple of Jesus to be ready to die for his Master. This is 
the Bible idea of cross-bearing. The popular and dic- 
tionary idea of cross-bearing is ‘‘ any suffering volun- 
tarily borne in Christ's name and for Christ's sake."’ 
But this is not the cross-bearing enjoined by Jesus in 
Matthew 10 : 38; 16:24; Mark 8 : 34, 35; 10:21; 
Luke 9 : 23; 14: 27. If one seeks an answer to a 
question, he must consider whether he wants a Bible 
answer or an English dictionary answer. 
these are wide apart. 


Sometimes 
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How to pray is knowledge to be de-' 


Proper Posture in 


Public Prayer sired. 


The chosen disciples of Jesus 

showed a commendable spirit when 
they said to their Master, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray.’’ 
We need to have a right spirit in prayer. We need 
guidance as to the proper subjects and methods of 
prayer. Even the times and places and attitudes of 
prayer are worthy of consideration by those who would 
be reverent and show their reverence. Yet these latter 
points are manifestly subordinate to the spirit and sub- 
jects of prayer, while they are not unworthy of thought 
and inquiry. Two correspondents write from different 
places in Ohio, asking questions about the fitting pos- 
ture for those who pray. One says: 

The practice of sitting during prayer has gradually crept into 
the Presbyterian Church, until it is the custom in all the city 
churches of our denomination, and in many of the country 
churches. Why is this change being made, and is it a change for 
the better? Is standing a more reverent posture during prayer 
than sitting ? 


The other correspondent writes : 


I know a [clergyman who is the] stated supply [of a church], 
employed for one year only who has been making a persistent 
effort in a Presbyterian Church in eastern Ohio—a pioneer con- 
gregation, almost a century old—to have the people follow the 
so-called ‘‘ stylish "’ practice of sitting during prayer. Heretofore 
they have stood when in the presence of Jehovah in the attitude 
of worship. When and where did Presbyterians first dare to 
practice this irreverent posture when worshiping Jehovah in pub- 
lic assembly? In Protestant congregations each Christian should 
look to God in prayer ; then why not assume a reverent posture ? 
None standing but the one leading appears as though none were 
following. Standing, kneeling, and prostrating [are authorized], 
but where is sitting to be found as a posture of reverence and 
worship ? 

Posture in prayer is not a matter of denominational 
custom or opinion. Centuries before Presbyterians were 
known by that name, or as a religious body, the matter 
was in discussion among Christians, and, even earlier 
than our era, among Jews. Many Orientals, now as of 
old, assume different attitudes in different phases of 
prayer. They stand waiting as servants, they kneel as 
suppliants, they prostrate themselves in humiliation, 
they lift up their faces and arms in grateful praise, they 
cover their faces and bow their heads in a sense of un- 
worthiness before God. Orientals generally would not 
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think of remaining in the same posture through an en- 
tire season of prayer. They claim to conform their 
position to their attitude of spirit While the early 
Christians were accustomed to stand in public prayer at 
ordinary times, on many occasions they knelt in public 
to pray. From Irenaeus and Justin Martyr we learn that 
‘*we pray kneeling six days [of the week] as a symbol 
of our fall from sin ; but our not kneeling on the Lord’s 
Day is a symbol of the resurrection, whereby through 
the grace of Christ we are delivered from our sins.’’ 

The proper posture in prayer at such times also in- 
cluded, according to the opinions of early Christians, 
the eyes raised to heaven, and the arms extended hori- 
zontally. It was not merely the erect figure that 
showed a reverent mien. The matter of posture in 
prayer had mention in several church councils. At the 
Ecumenical Council of Nice, A.D. 325, formal action 
was taken directing the standing in public prayer on the 
Lord’s Day, and in daily worship between Easter and 
Pentecost ; but this very direction for special days im- 
plied a change from other days. Standing is still pre- 
ferred by many, but others besides Ohio Presbyterians 
have changed their practice, including Lutherans, Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Methodists, and those _of other 
denominations. Dean Stanley says, on this point, ‘‘To 
pray standing was, in public worship, believed to have 
been an apostolic usage. It is still the universal prac- 
tice in the Eastern Church, not only on Sundays, but 
weekdays. But in the West [of Europe] kneeling has 
gradually taken its place; and the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, and, at times, the Lutherans of Germany, are 
probably the only Occidental Christians who now ob- 
serve the one only rubric laid down for Christian wor- 
ship by the First Ecumenical Council.’’ 

There certainly is a gain in agreement as to a reverent 
posture and an orderly and serious frame of mind on the 
part of a body of worshipers in the Lord’s house. And, 
in considering this, we ought not to forget the position of 
the hands and eyes, as well as of the body, especially if 
we would have regard to the most venerable customs of 
antiquity. For a few in a congregation to stand with 
eyes open listlessiy, or looking about them, has the 
appearance of irreverence and disorder, even though 
nothing of the sort be intended. 
so many prefer the bowed head and closed eyes, and 
the posture of kneeling, or of seeming to kneel, in public 
worship. 
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From Contributors 


The Founder of Chautauqua and 
Inventor of the Akron Plan 


By Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 


EWIS MILLER came of German stock. The old 
farmhouse where he was brought up is still stand- 
ing at Greentown, near the road between Akron and 
Canton, Ohio. Socially, Mr. Miller was genial, com- 
panionable, and attractive in bearing. His German 
origin was hinted at in his figure; and his clear com- 
plexion, his fine open face, dark eyes,—that, when 
lighted up by his winning smile, expressive of modesty 
and good-will,—made him at times really handsome, 

He was a friend of the working people. The tender 
tribute paid him by the employees of his establishment 
in Akron, at the time of his funeral, was a spontaneous 
and heartfelt appreciation of his uniform considerateness 
and kindly feeling. He was democratic in sentiment and 
manner, always approachable, with never the faintest 
trace of pride, stiffness, self-importance, or exclusive- 
ness. He was at one time a candidate for Congress on 
the Greenback ticket, and claimed to~be influenced 
wholly by his interest in ‘‘ the people.’’ 

Mr. Miller was endowed with a strong intellect, which 
he applied for years to practical, chiefly mechanical, 
problems. He was ‘a successful inventor in this field. 
Patience and persistency characterized his life. He had 
a strong will and high ambitions. Although lacking the 
thorough training of the schools, he early became a 
schoolmaster in a country neighborhood, and was always 
interested in the cause of public-school education. At 
one time he was a member of the Board of Education 
in Akron. If 1 mistake got, he prepared a spelling- 
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book to illustrate certain ideas he had on the subject. of 
primary education. He was broad in-his views of 
church life, and was once or twice a member of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Miller's interest in Sunday-school work is well 
known, For many years he was a Sunday-school super- 
jntendent in Canton, Akron, and elsewhere. For seve- 
ral-years he taught the Sunday afternoon Bible class at 
Chautauqua, known as the ‘‘ Assembly Class."’ I think 
he led his own teachers’ -meetings in connection with the 
Akron Sunday-school. It was through his interest in 
the Sunday-school work that I first formed the acquaint- 
ance of Lewis Miller. He attended several of the Sun- 
day-school institutes which I conducted in his vicinity in 


’ 


the ‘*sixties.’’ Hewas an eager student of ‘‘new meth- 


ods,’’ ‘‘ lesson systems,"’ ‘‘ organization,"’ 
etc., and early applied many of these new devices to his 
own Sunday-school work. It was a source of delight to 
me to find a hard-working practical layman, full of 
business, and enjoying large business success, so deeply 
interested in the department of church activity in which 
I had been a specialist since 1855. He and I spent 
many an hour in old ‘‘ Oak Place"’ in canvassing various 
topics connected with local ‘practical Sunday-school or- 
ganization and instruction. He was a ready learner and 
a wise counselor. To his suggestion we owe the start- 
ing of the infant-class paper now published by the 
Methodist Book Concern. 

Mr. Miller originated the Akron plan of Sunday-school 
architecture. It was my privilege to be at the dedica- 
tion of this building and to prepare the order of service 
for the occasion. He told me that once, when holding 
a Sunday-school picnic in the neighborhood of Akron, 
the school was seated in a natural amphitheatre in the 
grove, and, struck by the convenience of the adjustment, 
he conceived the idea of a Sunday-school room, semi- 
circular, and with galleries. He began from that time 
to devise the plan of the present building. And a 
beautiful room it is. I know none that excels it, all 
elements taken into account, although many have imi- 
tated it. And in that Sunday-school room Mr. Miller 
was king. His will was law. 
body. The memory of his patience, industry, 
stancy, princely liberality, affability, and 
sanctify that beautiful temple. At the weekday social 
functions of the school, such as receptiéns and picnics, 
Mr. Miller, the princely superintendent, was a boy 
again, full of rollicking fun, his face aglow, and. all the 
neighborliness of the man fully manifest. 

In 1857 and 1858, in Joliet, Illinois, I held in my 
church a regular undenominational normal class, using 
as normal text-book the Scotchman James Inglis’s ad- 
mirable work on ‘‘The Sunday-School,’’ and as stan- 
dard for the Bible department, Conybeare and Howson's 
outline of St. Paul's life; and in 1861, at Freeport, I 
conducted a Sunday-school institute after the manner of 
the day-school institute of the country, and for years 
after organized and conducted, east and west, normal 
classes and institutes. But ‘I devised, and tried to find 
a place for holding, a protracted institute, unique, sys- 
tematic, continued long enough to prove a real training- 
school, and not a temporary awakener of enthusiasm 
and illustrator of methods. 

This enlarged and expanded scheme 
assembly—I wanted to hold in some city. 
this plan to Mr. Miller. He suggested taking it into a 
grove.. ‘*The camp-meeting,’’ he said, ‘‘ought to be 
improved."’ At first, I objected to the grove experi- 
ment ; later, I yielded. 
cing. 


‘« gradation,"’ 


He was beloved by every- 
con- 
devotion, 





a protracted 
I submitted 


His arguments were™ convin- 
I saw the new possibilities. He was a member of 
the board of trustees of the ‘‘Chautauqua Camp-meet- 
ing,'’ an institution at that time not three years old. 
We visited ‘‘ Fair Point’’ (now Chautauqua), and the 
Normal Institute, the Assembly, was held at Chautauqua. 

Mr. Miller and I consulted constantly. He assumed 
the business department, and I the program, platform, 
and educational side of the work. 
fectly. 


We co-operated per- 
He contributed liberally of his funds, and Chau- 
tauqua became, by degrees, what it now is. The broad 
conception of Sunday-school, Bible, and church work 
which was embodied in the original institute, made pos- 
sible the various developments which have followed. 
The work of leading men in this movement can never 
be forgotten: Dr. W. W. Wythe, Dr. R. S. Holmes, 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, A. K. Warren, Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
Dr. .B. T., Vincent, Dr. T. L. Flood, President Har- 
per of Chicago University, and many, many others. 
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But so valuable has been the out-of-door features of the 
Chautauqua work, wholly the suggestion of Lewis Mil- 
ler, and made possible by his generosity in the gifts of 
funds for years after the beginning, that | have always 
taken pleasure in calling him the ‘‘ founder of Chau- 
tauqua.”’ 

If I were asked to state where Lewis Miller was at his 
best, his highest and most beautiful best, I should say 
—in his own home. A more perfect and delightful 
family I never knew. It was a joy to be a guest in the 
house. Can I ever forget the picture of family prayer 
in the early years of my acquaintance with ‘‘Oak 
Place’’? In the great dining-room the large family 
were gathered at breakfast-time to read the Sunday- 
school Bible lesson for the day, and then on bended 
knees to engage in prayer. Never were children more 
devoted to father and mother, and never were brothers 
and sisters more loyal to each other. 

In the beautiful cemetery at Akron, within the past 
seven months, three of that noble household have been 
placed for their long rest. First, Theodore, a graduate 
of Yale, a member of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,’’ wounded to 
his death at San Juan ; then Jane, the wife of Mr. Mar- 
vin, a quiet, wise, and affectionate woman ; and, last of 
all, Lewis Miller, the patriarch, father, friend, and, in a 
very iinportant sense, the founder of the great work at 
Chautauqua. 

Topeka, Kan. 
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What God “ Prepared”’ for Jonah 
By M. H. P. 


FISH, a gourd, a worm, a wind, God did not 
create new agencies to carry out his plan for 
Jonah’s teaching ; he only ‘‘ prepared’’ certain ones 
already existing to take their part in the work to be done. 
Jonah did not know that these experiences came to him 
in any extraordinary way,—he did not see the prepara- 
tion by which each one had its influence on his life, 
—perhaps he never saw it. They were very common 
things which wrought thus in and for him; their virtue 
lay in the fact that God used them in the training of 
Jonah for a special service. 

Was Jonah alone in this experience of preparation ? 

Your life and mine may be laid among the most ordi- 
mary circumstances, with no outstanding evidence of 
special preparation in any of the influences affecting 
them. We follow our impulses, perform our duty, more 
or less faithfully, avoid apparent perils, accept misfor- 
tunes, and give thanks for deliverance and success, too 
often forgetting that in and behind all these experiences 
the hand of God has been preparing just such influences 
as shall fit us for his service. He may have used some 
force of nature, some creature despised of man, some 
beautiful and fruitful growth, or some sudden destruc- 
tive blast, such instruments as he employed to do his 
work for Jonah, or it may have been only the quiet 
home atmosphere, prepared of God to nourish and 
educate the soul in holy life, disturbed by few storms or 
tumults of any kind. 

Whatever comes into our lives, yours and mine, it 
will be good for us to recognize that it is all part of God's 
preparation for us; no matter how trivial or earth-bound 
it may seem. He ‘ knoweth us algogether,’’ and what 
for us will not fail of its effect or in- 
if we yield ourselves to his control. Too 
often we make the mistake of thinking that, because 
things are common, they cannot be intended greatly to 
affect our lives. Let Jonah teach us otherwise. 


Philadelphia. 


he ‘‘ prepares’ 
fluence, 
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Going Alone 


By Eleanor Root 


ce 


E want to go my lone,"’ said a little tof, refusing 
her father’s proffered hand as she made her 
way painfully along over the slippery sidewalk. In a 
moment she had fallen, but she picked herself up, re- 
peating the words, ‘‘ Me want to go my lone.'’ Again 
she fell. This time her lips quivered as she rose, but 
to her father’s words, ‘‘ Daughter, take hold of papa’s 
hand,’’ she only replied as before, ‘‘ Me want to go my 
lone."’ 
This was repeated several times, the faltering steps 


and a great lump came in his throat. 
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becoming more and more bewildered and _ halting. 
Finally, after an unusually severe fall, she came back to 
her father, and, without a word, put ber little hand in 
his big, strong one, looking up into his face with tearful 
yet trusting eyes. At last she was safe. 
With that sustaining arm she knew that 
danger was past. 

We think, perhaps, in the blind confidence and igno- 
rance of youth, that our own strength is sufficient. We 
strive to forge ahead, but falter and fall by the way. At 
last it is borne in upon our saddened, weary souls that 
we need a higher strength, a larger and finer intelli- 
gence. Then it is that, like the little child, we come 
back to our Father, and with trusting faith place our 
hand in his. Then it is that we know for the first time 
what security and true guidance is. 

Boston. 
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For Children at Home 


John’s Reward Card 
By S. Jennie Smith 


—— ! isn't it a nice one ?"’ 
John looked at the pretty card that Benny 
held out for inspection. 


‘‘It is fine,’ he declared. ‘‘I wish I had one.’’ 


‘*Do you? I like to have pictures, too. 

‘‘T don’t care so much about the pictures,’’ John said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ though I like to have them ; but I wanted 
most of ail to have a reward card to show my mother. 
She'd be so glad to know I was perfect !_ I meant to get 
one this week, but I forgot, and talked, so, of course, I 
was marked."’ . 

‘Try again next week,’’ urged Bennie. ‘It's easy 
enough when you make up your mind todo it. Just go 
to school every day saying ‘I'm bound to be perfect to- 
day,’ and you will be for sure. I've tried it.’’ 

‘All right ; I will."’ 

Then the two boys parted on the corner, and went 
home in opposite directions. 

Early on Monday morning, as John was on his way to 
school, he saw Bennie hurrying toward him. 

‘* Did you remember about it ?'' Bennie asked eagerly. 

‘‘ About trying for a reward card ? 

‘« Try hard.”’ 

‘* Of course.”’ 

And John did try so hard that the whole day passed 
without his whispering once during recitations. He 
was so orderly and attentive, too, that Miss Reeves, his 
teacher, detained him a moment to say that she was 
very much pleased with his conduct. 

Bennie was waiting at the door for him when he went 
out. As soon as he saw John he cried triumphantly : 

‘* Didn't I tell you that you could ?"’ 

And the two little friends went down the street looking 
very happy. 


Oh, yes !"’ 


‘‘Does your mother know ?’’ Bennie asked on the 
afternoon of John's fourth perfect day. 

*«No; I haven't said a word about it. 
prise her.’’ 

Then came the last day. 
was still perfect. 


I want to sur- 


Morning passed, and John 
When he went home to lunch, his 
mother wondered at his happy, excited manner, but she 
was too busy with the dinner to ask him any questions. 
As he hurried back to school, he heard the bell ringing, 
and he rushed to the line that his class was forming on 
the playground. 

‘*John Wright, report yourself to your teacher,’’ 
came in stern tones from the big girl who was in charge. 

Poor little John! The smiles instantly left his face. 

He did not even 
But the command 
Upstairs he wenht, 
with the words ringing in his ears, ‘‘ Report yourself to 
He could not do it yet. He must wait 
awhile, until he could get over the shock of it. If he 
spoke right away, he should certainly cry, and that 
would never do for a boy, he thought. 


know of what he had been guilty. 
must be obeyed ; he knew that. 


your teacher ! 


An hour passed, and John had been sitting very still and 
looking very sad. Bennie, whose seat was on the other 
side of the room, glanced ac him now and then, and 
kept wondering what was the matter. His teacher no- 


ticed the change, and she wondere¢ too. . She saw no 
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reason for it, John had not been marked, and, of 
course, he was still perfect. 

At last came the calling of the names for the reward 
cards, John’s name happened to be first. He arose, 
but, instead of going forward, he remained standing by 
his seat, and looked down at the floor. 

‘*Come, dear, and get your card,'’ his teacher said 
kindly. 

Need ‘ve tell, after all? There was a moment of in- 
decision, and then John shrank from the very idea of 
taking what he did not deserve. 

‘¢I.am not perfect,’’ he said bravely. 

‘*Why, what do you mean?’’ Miss Reeves asked in 
surprise. 

‘* Mon’ tress in the yard said I must report myself to 
you."’ 

John could see the sympathy in the faces of the boys 
about him. He felt, rather than saw, that Bennie was 
looking sorrowful, and he knew that his teacher was dis- 
appointed. 

‘‘What did you do?" 

‘*]T don’ t—know,"’ John answered with a little sob, 
‘¢ Maybe I wasn't just on the line—or something.’’ 

Eddie Taylor's hand had been up ever since John 
said he was to report himself. Now Eddie's hand was 
waving eagerly, as if he had a most important commu- 
nication to make. 

‘Well, my boy, what is it ?"’ 

‘‘] heard the mon'tress say that, and I don't think 
that she meant our John. There's a John Wright in 
another class, —a big boy.’’ 

John looked over at Eddie and gave him a grateful 
smile. Could it be possible that there was a mistake, 
and he was perfect after all? Miss Reeves believed it, 
anyhow, and she sent for the monitress to make sure. 

‘Did you tell this John Wright to report himself 
to me ?”’ 

The monitress looked down at the little fellow, and 
quickly answered : 

“Oh, no! that was not the John Wright. 
the one in Miss Denning’s class.’’ 

And, as John afterwards looked at his pretty card, he 
said to himself : 

‘*T couldn't have been as glad as I am new if I had 
got this by not reporting.’’ Y 

Astoria, N. Y. 
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For the Superintendent 


Preparing for Special Services 
By Thomas P. Barnefield 


gyre services may relate to recognized seasons or 

events, like Easter, Children’s Day, Christmas, 
the Anniversary, Rallying Day, and Harvest-tide. They 
may include the time-honored Sunday-school concert, 
general reviews of lessons studied, the promotion of 
classes graduating from lower to higher grades, and 
other like mile-posts along the Bible-school highway. 
Few schools try to observe all these, but most schools 
recognize some of them. There are Sunday-school 
leaders, faithful to their own schools, who are able to 
live in a chronic state of preparation ; but the average 
superintendent, already bearing his share of the world's 
business and perplexities, naturally shrinks from the 
implied responsibilities. It may lessen his labors to sug- 
gest a few principles and methods which other superin- 
tendents have found practical and helpful. 

A special service ought to be more than an aggrega- 
tion of handy material. Whoever prepares it should 
have a purpose in view, and try to accomplish it. Usu- 
ally, the aim of a special service will be the teaching of 
a religious truth pertinent to the occasion. This being 
determined, the exercise or service will be constructed 
of such parts, and there will be for these parts the selec- 
tion and fitting together of such appropriate matter as 
will develop and emphasize the chosen truth. There 
will be the constant purpose to make this presentation 
of truth full of interest and easily understood, and the 
service will be so framed, as a rule, that every attendant 
may actively participate in it. 

Ready-made exercises for every occasion are abundant. 
They are as much better than none as a ready-made 
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suit is better than no suit. They are widely used, many 
of them have real merit, and most of them can be stud- 
ied with profit But the leader who can, and does, 
arrange his own service for his own school, and in his 
own way, has very decided advantages. The home- 
made exercise may not be quite so artistic in some of its 
features, but it will fit its environment and accomplish 
its purpose a hundred fold better than any other. A 
ready-made service, however, may be of such excellent 
material and so finely woven that it can be ‘‘ made over "’ 
for local use. Such preparation for a special exercise is 
to be commended in many cases. 

In learning how to do a thing, we are often helped by 
learning what not to do. Having in mind that which 
should be avoided, the remainder of the problem be- 
comes more simple. The following danger points are to 
be avoided in preparing for special services. 

Avoid Hurried Preparation.—To this end, begin to 
think out and plan for the service a sufficient time be- 
fore its date to enable the plan to ripen in your mind, 
and the details of its execution to grow into perfected 
form. This growth and ripening of plan and detail are 
efficient factors in the preparation of special services. 
If one is to be a leader, his thinking may be three or 
four months in advance of current dates to the great ad- 
vantage of his work. 

Avoid Long Services.—Not only have them brief, but 
so brief that participants and listeners will wish them 
longer. An interesting and helpful service that is ‘‘ too 
short"’ is the best invitation to the next one of the 
series. 

Avoid the ‘' Speaking of Pieces.'* —The Scriptures and 
sacred song afford ample material for all the readings, 
recitations, and music required for a service. Nothing 
will interest the human heart like the Word of God 
wisely selected, and so arranged and presented that its 
message is clear. No music is so sweet, and none so 
appropriate for this use, as the hymns and songs of the 
church. A bit of description or history of a Bible place 
or person, or of a hymn or its author, may sometimes 
be an appropriate setting for the reading or the song ; 
but the special service for a Sunday-school or congrega- 
tion is not the place for pointless poetry and prose. 
-Rare exceptions will be found, and a gem of devout 
thought, breathing divine inspiration, will not be dis- 
carded by one who generally follows the rule stated. 

Avoid the Mechanical and the Spectacular.—It is 
more difficult to prepare a sweet and simple service than 
one whose loud and striking setting engages the eye but 
misses the heart. And yet the service may be made 
much more effective and helpful by giving it appropriate 
surroundings. Such setting of a service should be 
within the average feeling of the church and people who 
are to participate in it. Plants and flowers are welcome 
always and everywheré. The use of a chime of tubular 
bells on which carols may be rung would be approved in 
some churches ; a hundred singing birds, hidden away 
in nooks and corners, have given special charm to an 
early service on Easter morning, but this might be 
thought an innovation in other places. A large white 
cross, wreathed with opening roses, might offend some 
who prefer great simplicity, but it has led others to 
deeper reverential worship on Easter Day. Harvest 
fjuits have appropriately decorated the church at the 
autumn festival, and illuminated stars are sometimes 
seen at the Christmas concert ; yet some congregations 
might think it unwise to introduce such features as a 
setting for the service. But there are wild-flowers from 
field and forest, the green of summer plants and shrubs, 
the many-colored foliage from autumn trees, daisies from 
the farm, and ferns and brakes and mosses from the 
lowlands and pastures ; and who does not like to see 
them tastefully arranged in the house of worship, or 
made to brighten the room where the concert is held? 

Telps.—The ordinary Bible text-book is a helpful aid 
to the preparation of special services, both by its sug- 
gestions of suitable themes and its outlines of Scrip- 
ture material available for use. A good concordance 
will be an indispensable companion to the text-book, and 
the volumes of Bible readings will also afford valuable 
assistance. 

Programs.—A printed program is not a necessity, but 
it will add very much to the enjoyment and impressive- 
ness of the service. If well printed, many will keep it 
in their homes, or send it to absent friends. A care- 
fully prepared and printed service, whose theme was 
‘« Heaven,’’ was used in one of our churches, and the 
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copies of the program were afterwards carried away by 
the people. Subsequently the pastor called upon an 
aged saint, who had been a long time sick, and whom 
he found supported in her bed by pillows, and reading 
over and over a copy of this service. It described her 
future home as set forth in the Revelation, and her soul 
feasted on the inspired words and appropriate hymns 
that had been grouped together for a simple concert ser- 
vice. In schools where the expense of a special service 
does not limit the preparation, a crowning feature will 
be the insertion, in the printed program, of the music to 
which the hymns and songs are to be sung. . This can 
be arranged for with almost any printing-office using 
music type. Most of the recent music is protected by 
copyright, and cannot be so used without the consent of 
the owner ; but where the copyright is owned by a pub- 
lishing house, this use of such music will be often per- 
mitted if the house be employed to print the program. 
The older music, however, is not copyrighted, or, if 
once protected in this way, the term of protection has 
expired. If printed music be too expensive, it will still 
be an advantage to have the printed program include 
the words of the hymns and songs (subject to the fore- 
going statement relating to copyright). If Scripture 
selections be printed, the congregation will always be 
glad to read them with the leader ; and the people may 
be led to read directly from the Bibles found in the 
seats. Indeed, this is a good way to make them famil- 
iar with ‘‘the book,’’ and able to ‘find the place”’ 
when requested to do so. 

Arrangement. —Conditions and feeling vary widely in 
the thousands of churches and schools reached by The 
Sunday School Times, and no form of service that could 
be suggested would be approved by all of them. : In 
some schools a full ritual may be ‘thought necessary ; in 
others, the singing of the Gloria and the recitation of the 
Apostles’ Creed might be considered a great departure 
from the customs of the Fathers. But the Bible is the 
one fountain from which all may draw for special ser- 
vices, and with whose living waters all will be alike 
profited and pleased. There is great diversity of man- 
ner in which the Scripture material can be used. It may 
be read or recited, individually or in concert, respon- 
sively by leader and people, by divisions of the audi- 
ence, by ladies’ voices and gentlemen’s voices, or by 
selected classes from the school. Two or three parables, 
reinforced by kindred hymns or songs, and crowned with 
an appropriate address by pastor or invited speaker, will 
make a special service not only of sufficient length, but 
positively interesting and instructive. The Command- 
ments, Beatitudes, favorite psalms, the chapters. on 
charity and faith, Bible heroes, prophecies, fundamental 
Scripture truths, and many, so many, other sacred 
themes, readily lend themselves to similar treatment for 
special services. Prayers have been happily wedded to 
song, and many have appropriate musical responses ; 
these are also available as constituent parts of a helpful 
exercise. Interwoven Scripture will often emphasize and 
enlarge a truth that before seemed of lesser weight ; the 
resurrection story, blended from all the Gospels, and 
properly recited, will be positively thrilling ; and these 
only illustrate the use that may be reverently and wisely 
made of many other parts of the divine Book. 

Rehearsals,—These are in order after the service has 
been planned and its details arranged. A parable, or 
other part of Scripture, that is to be read or recited by 
several voices, either successively or in concert, will 
have greater force and effect if the voices have been 
previously adjusted to the theme as well as to each 
other. The old music and the familiar hymns can be 
sung without rehearsal, but the new must have prior 
drill, or, as a rule, they will prove a failure. Proces- 
sionals and recessionals by the children, always a pleas- 
ing feature, ought not to be attempted without suitable 
previous training. Carols must be learned, responsive 
choirs must practice their antiphonal parts, and orches- 
tra and singers should have their hour together before 
the time of the service, the musical part of which they 
are to lead. But the times for rehearsals should be so 
selected that the regular teaching work of the school 
will be neither lessened nor interrupted. 

The conditions in city churches and larger schools 
may be thought more favorable to special services than 
they are in rural churches and smaller schools, but this 
is more apparent than real. Indeed, the interest taken 
by the latter in their Sunday-school concerts is often 
greater than is ever known by the former. The re- 
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" sources for the setting of special services may be much 


more limited in the one case than in the other ; but the 
service without the setting is infinitely better than a 
setting which has little of the meat and marrow of Bible 
truth. 

Assistance.—In planning for special services, the su- 
perintendent need not always impose upon himself the 
details of preparation. The assistant superintendent 
may be able and willing to help the school work in this 
way, and quite often there will be found in the church 
or school some one having mental and spiritual gifts in 
this direction. Sometimes a committee of teachers or 
adult scholars will respond splendidly to a request for 
such aid, and young ladies and gentlemen are always 
ready to arrange church decorations, and to do other 
like duties in connection with the concert service. 

Expenses.—The question of finance is linked with 
the preparation of special services, as it is with nearly 
all phases of Christian work. Some superintendents 
bear the whole or a part of this burden as one of the 
perquisites of their office. If this were possible for all, 
it would not be wise, as we should seek. to make every 
branch of work self-supporting. If you always give the 
people an order of service of real merit, the same people 
may be relied on to support it. Collections at the ser- 
vice, or contributions of individuals, will, in the aggre- 
gate, have a singular relation to the value of that which 
you are accustomed to give in the public exercises. The 
cost of fi “1 decorations for Easter has been met, in one 
school cert. ly, by asking each class to furnish a pot of 
lilies. The response has been most generous for several 
years, and on Easter Monday the growing plants and 
flowers have been sent to the sick and aged in the par- 
ish, and to the neighboring hospitals. In nearly all 
communities’ are young people who are learning to play 
musical instruments. If looked up and interested, they 
will form a desirable orchestra for your exercises, and 
will be glad, generally, to do this as their contribution 
to the maintenance of publig religious service. In simi- 
lar ways of working, the expense account of special ser- 
vices may be reduced to a minimum. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
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If the casual visitor must be called on 


to make an address, and, if the super- 
intendent himself must talk, let it be 


How to Stop those 
who Can’t Stop 
Themselves 


“remembered by one and all such speakers that there is 


almost always sure to be a gain by brevity and a loss by 
length. But can speakers stop so soon when they feel 
inspired to say so much? Well, if they cannot stop 
themselves, let them admit that somebody else ought to, 
and let them be thus stopped without feeling offended. 
At a recent teachers’ institute of Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday-school workers in Philadelphia, a large number 
of speakers gave their expert testimony as to their meth- 
ods of work, through the business-like methods of the 
presiding officer, Bishop Whitaker. The bishop was 
requested to give an Italian worker ‘‘just a minute"’ to 
make an appeal for more teachers, and this was granted. 
But when fifty-nine seconds had passed, the speaker, 
thinking that his limit had been reached, and knowing 
he must stop, retired before he had finished his remarks. 
A signal from the chairman at the end of the five-minute 
limit had wonderful effect on the speakers. The action 
spoke louder than words ; the speakers took the hint, 
and retired before they had finished a sentence already 
begun. Speaker after speaker, at the end of his al- 
lotted time, took the same hint instantly, even in the 
midst of towering eloquence. It hardly needs to be said 
that this session of three hours and a half was carried 
through with little fatigue to the crowded audience of lis- 
teners. What-was done in this teachers’ institute can be 
done in any Sunday-school or convention. 
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What to do when a teachers’ -meeting 
Waking Up a Dull 


for any reason g sO uni sting 
Teachers’-Meeting y on gets s ninteresting 


that there is a perceptible falling off 
in attendance is a question many leaders have to grapple 
with. In a large school in the South this state of affairs 
has resulted in cutting down the teaching period to 
forty-five minutes, and the setting aside of a quarter of 
an hour for the consideration of methods of teaching 
and matters of interest to the school. This will not wake 
up all dull teachers’ -meetings, but it may do so with 
some, and it might help many more in other ways. 
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For the Teacher 


A Teacher in the Hill Country 
By Philip E. Howard 


VER the fields beyond the church came the song 
of the river, full-voiced with the floods of spring- 
Snow still gleamed in the high ravines of the 
mountains towering above the village. Cool breezes 
swept the wide valley, and wafted the odors of waking 
blooms through the half-open window behind the 
teacher's standing-place. 

I want you to know him as I saw him. The brown, 
clear eyes shone steadily beneath grizzled eyebrows and 
a wide, high forehead. The touch of gray in his black 
hair and thin beard added dignity to his modest bearing. 
I do not wish to idealize this plain man into unre- 
ality, but his eyes; and his modesty, and the grace that 
seemed a part of his moderate stature, were impressive 
in that village and at that time. 

He faced a little group of young people on that Sun- 
day morning with anything but assurance. The lesson 
of the day was the old pathetic story of Calvary, with 
its blending of divine out-giving, of human, blind hate, 
and mother-love. A lesser man than this teacher would 
have approached this lesson rough shod. Greater men 
than he have halted, as he did, at the threshold of its 
sublime significance and tender meanings. 

There were farmers and farmers’ sons and daughters 
of the soil in the class. And there was young Professor 
Hale from the academy on the hill, who taught science 
and mathematics, teaching neither as well as he wished 
because teaching both. 


time. 


There was attention when the teacher rose to begin 
the lesson. He had the look of a man doing a difficult 
For an instant he paused with bowed head, and 
then with kindly glance searched the faces before him 
in slow succession. 


thing. 


This beginning was new to me. 
Why did he so delay in taking up the theme? But I 
learned later that he was thus taking up the class to 
himself. He knew each one well, and their weekday 
life was open to him from day to day. Some helped 
him on his modest farm, others he knew in homes 
neighboring close to his own. 

At last he spoke: ‘‘Bishop Warren says that the 
theme of this lesson is God's greatest thought.’ His 


voice was deep and measured in its utterances. It filled 
the room gently and completely. ‘‘I do not know,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ how to approach this lesson. I would 


be glad of your help in finding out just the best way. 
Shall we talk over the history of the event, the surround- 
ings, or shall we try to find what it means to us,—or, 
indeed, all three in succession ?"’ 

There was silence. All felt the magnitude of the at- 
tempt to consider the lesson at all. How swiftly all 
light thought about mere minor accessories to the cen- 
tral event in our Lord's life had passed out of mind! I 
do not know that the teacher's method was theoretically 
correct, but only that he had made his class think. 
And they found the way of approach for him. 

‘«Mr. Blake,’’ asked one, ‘‘ why was Jesus crucified ? 
It seems to me what he came to do for the world might 
have been finished some other way.'’ ~ 

The teacher looked quietly at the young woman who 
had spoken. With a sad smile he said : ‘‘ What a tre- 
mendous question that is, Miss Harris ! 
tried to answer it. 


Many have 
How can we do so in any way but 
with the Bible in hand, reading its answers? It seems 
clear that some one was needed to suffer for the sins of 
all the world, to pay the penalty for sin. 
himself for that."’ 


Signs of dissent appeared in the class. 


Jesus gave 


‘«] don't see,’’ cried one young man, ‘‘ how we can 
think God is so cruel as all that! Jesus was innocent. 
Why should he suffer ?—that's what / don't see.”’ 


‘* Harry, 
derstood. 


replied the teacher, ‘‘ others have not un- 
Iam not sure that I can explain it at all. 
Only let us remember that Jesus was like the pure lamb 
that was slaughtered by the priests for the sins of the 
people. Jesus was offered up for us."’ 
Mr. Blake was troubled. 


one face before him. 


He saw doubt on more than 


‘* May I suggest a thought just here ?’’ ventured one 
young man. 


‘* Yes, indeed,’’ nodded the teacher. 
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««T have read that the death of Jesus was not the main 
thing here, but rather the life that was given from the 
very first. He did not give his life just on the cross, 
but to start with when he began his work. His blood 
represented that life, and, when he died on the cross, 
his blood was poured out in a kind of agreement, or 
covenant, such as God had often made in other ways 
with his people."’ 

«Oh !"’ 
thought ? 


cried the teacher, ‘isn't that a precious 
I think we understand better now,"’ 

His relief was contagious. The class was relieved. 
They had new light, —whether clear to them, or not, who 
can say ? 

‘*Mr. Blake, don't you think the people who cruci- 
fied Jesus must have been very different from the people 
to-day ?’’ And, before the teacher could answer, a quiet, 
sorrowful woman said, ‘‘ Not so very.'’ ‘*Oh!'' said 
another, ‘*who would do such a thing now ?”’ 

Mr. Blake stepped closer to the class, and, with out- 
stretched hands, said earnestly : ‘‘ Let us see whether 
we ourselves might not. Mrs. Farson, do any of us 
ever in thought reject Jesus ?"’ 

‘“«Yes,’’ came the answer from a farmer's wife ; ‘‘we 
often do. Some of us never do much better than those 
people in Jerusalem. We are all the time learning 
about him, but that ends it. 
him."’ 


And we forget all about 


‘‘And a very respectable body of men condemned 
him to die,’’ interposed another. 

So the discussion became general. I think the teacher 
said but little, and what he did say guided the discus- 
sions straight home to the personal life of the class. 

When the lesson was over, we strolled across the fields 
homeward. The man had no educational technique, to 
all appearances. He had no extraneous methods of 
getting attention. His theme was great. His confi- 
dence in its attractiveness was full and free. He made 
it easy for the class to enter into the theme with him. 
He snubbed no one, encouraged all, and was himself a 
learner. Staggered by the questions of children in the 
faith, no one of then saw him totter. Waiting until 
some light came, he pointed to it cheeringly. As I 
passed beyond the breezy meadow by the church, my 
vision ranged along the foothills and upward to the 
scarred crags of old Mt. Hope, clear cut against the 
brilliant sky. And, flung wide in the great ravine, a 
cross of snow, known far beyond that. valley, shone 
white and clear against the rifted mountain side. It 
told the same old pathetic story, and around it, in 
imagination, clung the mystery of its prototype. But 
storm and heat had dimned the outline, and not all the 
valley folk could show it to those who, hearing of its 
fame, came to see it in its early splendor. 

Philadelphia. 
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When a little child enters the primary 
class of the Heidelberg Reformed 
Church, at Nineteenth and Oxford 
Streets, Philadelphia, a letter of welcome is sent to the 


Primary Letter of 
Welcome to Parents 


parents, a sample of which is here given : 


NINETEENTH AND OXFORD STREETS. 
DEAR MRS. . 


I am very glad to welcome your little boy to the 
primary class of Heidelberg Reformed Sunday-school. 1 will do 
all I can to help you train him for heaven. Will you help me, by 
having him regular at Sunday-school, by teaching him the Golden 
Text, and by praying for the class and for the teacher? You will 
be very welcome to visit the class at any time. Please notify me 
if your child is sick, or if I can help you in any way. 

Affectionately yours, 
Mrs. I, E. BLIEM, 


1543 N. Nineteenth St. 
Sabbath School, 2.30 P. M. 


% 


Attention is the thing now. Writers 
write about it, speakers talk about it, 
until it seems as if there is scarcely anything else to do 


but to get attention. 


Pay Attention! 


But turn about is fair play, and 
the pupils ought to get attention too. In fact, the 
teacher's first thought ought to be to Jay attention. But 
pay attention to what? To the demands of the pupils. 
These demands are of many sorts. They are expressed 
by the pupils’ silence as well as by their words, by their 
dulness as well as by their alertness, by their every-day 
interests as well as their Sunday appearances. Teacher, 
until you pay attention to the needs of the individual 
pup:l, you will never get attention from him or frem the 
class. ‘ 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 2, April 9, 1899 
The Anointing in Bethany 


John 12: 1-11 


Compare Matt. 26: 1-13 and Mark 14: 3-9. Memory verses: 1-3. 


GoLpEN Text: She hath done what she could.—Mark 14: 8. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
1 Then Jesus six days before 1 Jesus therefore six days be- 
the passovei came to Béth’a-ny, fore the passover came to 
where Laz’a-riis was which had Bethany, where Lazarus 
been dead, whom he, raised was, whom Jesus raised from 
from the dead. the dead. So they made 
2 There they made him a him a supper there: and 
supper; and Martha served: Martha served ; but Lazarus 
but LAz’a-riis was one of them was one of them that sat at 
that sat at the table with him. meat with him. Mary there- 
3 Then took Mary a pound fore took a pound of oint- 
of ointment of spikenard, very mént of !spikenard, very 
costly, and anointed the feet of precious, and anointed the 
Jesus, and wiped his feet with feet of Jesus, and wiped his 
her hair: and the house was feet with her hair: and the 
filled with the odour of the oint- house was filled with the 
ment. odour of the ointment. But 
4 Then saith one of his dis- Judas Iscariot, one of his 
ciples, | udas Is-car’i-ot, Simon's disciples, which should be- 
son, which should betray him, tray him, saith, Why was 
§ Why was not this ointment not this ointment sold for 
soki for three hundred pence, three hundred ? pence, and 
and given to the poor? given to the poor? Now 
6 This he said, not that he this he said, not because he 
cared for the poor; but be- cared for the poor ; but be- 
cause he was a thief, and had cause he was a thief, and 
the bag, and bare what was put having the * bag * took away 
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therein. 7 what was put therein. Jesus 
7 Then said Jesns, Let her therefore said, 5 Suffer her to 

alone : against the day of my keep it against the day of my 

burying hath she kept this. 8 burying. For the poor ye 
8 For the poor always ye have always with you ; but 

have with you ; but me ye have me ye have not always. 

not always. 9 The common people there- 


9 Much people of the Jews fore of the Jews learned that 
therefore knew that he was he was there: and they 
there: and they came not for came, not for Jesus’ sake only, 
Jesus’ sake only, but that they but that they might see Laza- 
might see Laz’a-riis also, whom rus also, whom he had raised 


he had raised from the dead. 10 from the dead. But the 

10 § But the chief priests chief priests took counsel 
consulted that they might put that they might put Lazarus 
Laz‘a-ris also to death ; 11 also to death ; because that 


it Because that by reason of 
him many of the Jews went 
away, and believed on Jesus. 

IGr. pistic nard, pistic being perhaps a local name. Others take it 
to mean genuine; others, digute 2'The word in the Greek denotes a 
coin worth about eight pence halfpenny. Or, dor Or, carried what 
was put therein © Or, Let her alone: it was that she might “¢ it. 


by reason of him many of 
the Jews went away, and be- 
lieved on Jesus. 





For “spikenard’’ (v.93) the American Revisers would ¢ “ pure 
hard (with margin, Or, /iguid nard), and would omit mar, Mas now 
given. For“ which” (v. 4) they would read * who” or “ that.’ 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— Zhe Parallel Passage in Matthew (Matt. 26 : 1-16). Jesus 
foretelis his death (1, 2). The conspiracy in the palace 
(3-5). The anointing (6, 7). The criticism (8,9). The 
commendation (10-13). 

Mon.— The Parallel Passage in Mark ( Mark 14: 1-11). Strange 
preparation for the passover (1, 2). A striking contrast (3). 
Indignation and murmuring (4. 5). A good work, trouble 
her not (6, 7). The abiding memorial (8, 9). 

Twes.— The First Anointing (Luke 7 : 36-50). Im a Pharisee's 

heuse (36). By a woman who was a sinner (37. 3). The 

Phatisee’s meditation (39). Jesus’ illustration (40-44). The 

application (45-47). The sinner forgiven (48-50). 
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Wed.— Jesus Visits Martha and Mary (Luke 10 : 38-42 and 
John 11: 1-5). Received and honored (38, 39).. One 
thing needful (40-42). The identification of Mary ( John 
11:1, 2). Jesus’ love for each one mentioned (3-5). 

Thurs.— Zhe Anointing at Bethany ( John 12: 1-11). The place 
of Lazarus, Martha and Mary (1-3). The anointing and 
the everlasting perfume (3). The chief objector (4-6). 
Jesus’ explanation (7, 8). Lazarus’ death planned (9-11). 

Fri.— The Triumphant Entry ( John 12% 12-19; Mark 11: 1-7). 
The preparation (Mark 11: 1-7). The passover company 
(John 12: 12). The king of Israel (13-15). Prophecy 
fulfilled (16). The effect of Lazarus’ resurrection (17-19). 

Sat.— The Son of Man Glorified (John 12: 20-76). The Greeks 
seek Jesus (20-22). ‘The seed corn of the eternal harvest 
23-26). A voice from heaven (27-30). The Son of man 
lifted up (31-34). Believe on the light and become 
sons of light (35, 36). 

Sun.—/saiah's Vision of Christ's Glory( John 12 : 37-50; Isa. 6). 
Some believed, and some believed not (37-42). Loving 
the glory of men more than the glory of God (43). Be- 
lieving on the Father and the Son (44-50). 

Chicago, Jil, 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


grees EvENts.—The raising of Lazarus was fol- 

lowed by a meeting of the sanhedrin and further efforts 
to kill Jesus, who withdrew to Ephraim (probably about seven 
miles north of Bethel). His subsequent and final journey to 
Jerusalem was probably the circuitous one referred to in Luke 
17:11. Passing toward the northern border of Galilee, and 
then castward and south through Perea, our Lord reached 
Jericho, where he healed Bartimeus, visited Zaccheus, -and 
spoke the parable of the Pounds. The events are recorded in 
Luke 17:11 to 19: 28, and in part in Matthew 19: 2 to 
20 : 34; Mark 10: 2-52, (Robinson places Luke 13 : 10 to 
16 : 31 also after the raising of Lazarus.) 

PLAce.—Bethany, about two miles east of Jerusalem, now 
called el-Aziriyeh ‘‘in the house of Simon the leper’’ (Matt. 
26:6; Mark 14: 3). 

TimeE.—On the view that John has placed this supper in its 
proper chronological position (Matthew and Mark insert it at 
a later point), the date would be April 1, the 9th of Nisan, 
year of Rome 783; that is, A.D. 30. In favor of the earlier 
position assigned by John are: His usual adherence te the 
chronological order, and the connection of verses 9-11 with 
the entry into Jerusalem (‘‘ on the morrow ’’); the difficulty 
of finding a place for the supper at a later point; the absence 
of any réason for John’s anticipating, while Matthew and 
Mark might postpone mention of this incident in view of its 
connection with the offer of Judas to betray our Lord. 

Prrsons.—Our Lord ; Lazarus and his sisters, Martha and 
Mary (not Mary Magdalene) ; Judas Iscariot, the other dis- 
The common people and the chief 
priests are mentioned in verses 9 and Io. 

PARALLEL PassAGes.— Matthew 26 : 6-13; Mark 14 : 3-9. 


ciples being present. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


OME months had passed since the raising of Lazarus 
and the forced retirement of Jesus from Judea through 

the plots of the priests and the sanctimonious pietists of 
the day to put out of the way so fearless a critic of their 
shortcomings, and one so indifferent to their prescribed legal 
forms. 
he had, therefore, resolved to return to the Holy City at the 
approaching passover, to bear witness to the truth once more 


But it was clear that he could not long escape, and 


before the multitudes then assembled, though he knew that to 
enter Jerusalem was to seal his fate, as it threw him hopelessly 
It was now the fourth day of 
his last week,—which began on Tuesday evening and ended 
at sunset on Wednesday,—and on this Tuesday evening, after 


into the power of his enemies. 


“his return from a stormy day in the temple, there was a friendly 


gathering of his friends at Bethany, to do him honor,—the 
last, as it proved, at which he was to rejoice in such loving 
hospitality. It was, indeed, only two days, by Jewish’ reck- 
oning, till the passover, and even before the nation celebrated 
it he was to die on the cross (Matt. 26 : 2; John 18 : 28). 
He had on Tuesday afternoon left the temple for the last time, 
and, after telling his disciples from the slopes of Olivet the 
doom that awaited it and Jerusalem, he had slowly made his 
way over the hill to the loved circle at Bethany. Meanwhile, 
*? a worthy perhaps 
now dead, or cured by Jesus, Martha and Mary had prepared 
a supper for him and the disciples, —their own cottage, it may 
be, having no chamber of sufficient size. Here, while the 
high-priest and his colleagues, furious at ‘‘ the Galilean,”’ 
were plotting to kill him, he found himself surrounded by all 
the sweet endearments of love and reverent homage ; for, 
apait from his personal surpassing attractions, Lazarus, 
brought back by him from the grave, sat among the guests. 


in the house of one Simon “‘ the leper, 
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It was not uncommon to anoint the heads of rabbis, at such 
feasts, with fragrant oil, and this honor was now for the sec- 
ond time to be paid our Lord (Luke 7 : 38). Mary had, at 
great expense, bought a flask of spikenard oil, or ointment, 
the costliest of all perfumes of the kind, for it was to be had 
only in far-away India. Having opened this, she silently 
came to where, outside the dining-couches, the feet of Jesus 
lay, uncovered, behind him. Resting on the upper couch, 
his head also was near the side, and on both she presently 
poured some of the ointment (Matt. 26: 7; Mark 14:3), and 
then tenderly wiped them with her hair, the glorious fragrance 
filling the house. ‘‘ What a siiame such waste !’’ muttered 
one of the Twelve. ‘‘It would have sold for over fifty dol- 
lars, and how much good these would have done to the poor ! 
It was Iscariot who spoke. ‘Let her alone,”’ said Jesus 
softly. ‘*You have the poor always with you, and, little as 
she thought it, she has anointed me for the grave.’’ Is it 
strange that we learn that many who saw the gathering that 
evening, with Lazarus as one of the company, went home be- 
lieving in him who had in him shown that he was indeed the 
Resurrection and the Life, holding the keys of Hades, lighting 
up its darkness for all believers by this pledge of his power? 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Love's Gift : Greed’s Grudging 


on HERE’S beggary in the love that can be reckoned.” 

Love finds gifts that are beyond the reach of art. 
Mary saw her restored brother sitting with the Restorer, 
What gift could possibly voice her gratitude? For a moment 
one of our race was like the Master. Through all time, he 
had been flooding the world with gifts. The sun gives more 
light than a hundred million worlds could absorb. Thé 
flowers are a million times more abundant than men ever 
gather, or even see. He seeks every possible occasion to 
pour into our bosoms spiritual gifts,—good measure, shaken 
together, pressed down, and running over. How glad he 
must have been to find one giver whose love made her as 
wasteful as himself. They are scarce. Martha met needs, 
bless her! The cup of cold water is not forgotten. But 
Mary filled all the house and all the world with the fragrance 
of her love. No other costly gift ever did such world-wide, 
age-long service (v. 3). 

Perhaps she had received from the Spirit, or from the Lord 
himself, the marvelous secret of his death (v. 7), and so 
wrought into the mreasureless plans of God. 
insight might be expected of such a woman, 
costly gift would be too poor. 

Alas! there are more verses ; for all human nature is always 
present with the Lord. There was one there who was a 
thief (v. 6), and others who were trying to become murderers 
(v. 10). 

The principal idea in life molds all others to conformity 
with it. Judas’s principal idea was money-getting, and it led 
up to thieving, and betrayal of his Lord. The principal idea 
of the chief priests was the retention of their power. To do 
that they must murder any one who seemed more popular 
than they. Hence the importance of having the principal 
idea of life right and high. What is yours? 


University Park, Colo. 


Such spiritual 
In that case, any 
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Added Points 


Honor for Jesus may appear in many ways. Making a sup- 
per, attending it, serving it, anointing his feet, all showed it. 

Our best offerings, most liberally bestowed, are none too 
good, or too great, when Jesus is to be honored. 

Harsh criticisms do not come. exclusively from thieves and 
traitors, but they never came from Jesus. 

Special opportunities justify special offerings, but steady 
demands must be steadily met. 

Curiosity may lead toward Christ, and belief in him may 
result. 

That by reason of Lazarus many believed, abundantly com- 
pensated for sickness, death, sorrow, and tears. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND Martha served; but Lazarus was one of them that sat 

at meat with him (v. 2). It was common, homely duty 
Martha did,—just bringing im dishes, preparing, arranging, 
passing them. But it was real service, and Jesus accepted it. 
And how her love to Jesus, who had restored her brother, must 
have transfigured and glorified it! Put a loving motive be- 
hind even so common a thing as managing dishes, and you 
make a lowly duty lofty. The supper would not have gone 
on well without Martha. Let the Marthas be giad. Be- 
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cause you cannot do as Mary did, do not think your doing 
worthless. 

Mary therefore took a pound of ointment of spikenard, very 
precious, and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet 
with her hair (v. So Mary served in her way, yet not 
There is a peculiar quality of 


3). 
more really than Martha. 
Mary’s spikenard worth noting. In the original: there is an 
adjective describing it the translators, probably because of the 
difficulty of translating it, have overpassed. But I think it 
means ‘‘unadulterated.’’ As now, so then, very precious 
things were apt to be adulterated. 
her Lord only the best. Follow 
the best. 


of motive the purest. 


But Mary would give 
Lord 
Let your service be the noblest, and springing out 


her. Bring your 


Then do not stint your service. Mary 
drenches the feet of Jesus with a pound of spikenard, not 
with the economical drop or two usually used. Then, con- 
secrate your graces to Jesus, Her hair is the glory of a 
woman, and Mary put that to service. Here is a young girl 
Well, 
But let her use even her gracious and graceful 


who both by position and talents can shine in society. 
let her shine. 
social gifts for Jesus. 

And the house was filled with the odor of the ointment, 
You cannot confine a loving deed. It goes straight to its ob- 
ject and blesses that, and at the same time it flings abroad 
sweet influence. And not only did the sweet deed fill the 
house with fragrance ; it filled Mary’s heart with it as well. 
Doing it because she loved, she loved the more because she 
did it. Here are some weighty words: ‘*‘ Every human deed 
of right or wrong fulfils two offices ; it produces certain im- 
mediate extrinsic results ; it contributes to form some internal 
disposition or affection. 
forth and alleviates a suffering ; it goes within and gives in- 


Every act of wise benevolence goes 


tensér force to the spirit of mercy. Every act of vin- 
dictiveness goes forth and creates a wo; it goes within, and 
In the one relation it 
may be momentary and transient; in the other, irremediable 


and permanent. 


inflames the diseases of the passions, 


Do you such beautiful, loving service that 
thus you may bless the one you love, move others by the fra- 
griftce your loving deed distils, and react on yourself in the 
ability of larger and nobler loving.’’ 

But Judas iscariot. . 
Judas Iscariot. 


. satth, Why ? (vs. 4,5.) .Never mind 
He is a mean fellow, and not worth minding. 
And he is quite generally about, and always with his criticisms. 
I heard some Christians talking about serving their Lord in the 
prayer and testimony of the social meeting. Some said, ‘I 
am afraid to take part so often, lest some shall say, There, we 
must hear that one again !’’ But another Christian said, ‘‘I 
do not care what others may say. I give my service to my 
Lord, and I am going to serve him as often and well as pos- 
sible, reyardless of others’ criticisms, and for my Lord’s sake.”’ 
I think this last the true spirit. Never mind Judas. If Mary 
had consulted him, she had done no loving deed. 
Jesus therefore satd, Suffer her to keep tt against the day of 
my burying (v. 7). Behold the insight of love. Mary loved, 
and did what love prompted, and she did the right thing pre- 
cisely. Love, and follow whither love leads, and you shall not 


anistake. 
Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 1.—/esus therefore: The connection is either with 

If : 55, where the passover is said to be ‘‘ at hand,’’ or 

it may be with the hostility just spoken of which Jesus faced. — 
Six days before the passover : This phrase gives rise to many 
difficulties. 1. Whether six full days are to be counted, or only 
On the former view, the date would be the 8th of 
Nisan; on the latter, the 9th, though some would reckon from 
the 15th backward, and not from the 14th, when the paschal 
supper was eaten. 


the sixth day. 


Our Lord certainly died on Friday, and ate 
the passover meal on Thursday. But for centuries it has been 
disputed whether he ate this meal at the regular‘time (the 
14th), or a day earlier, so that his death occurred on the 14th. 
The view accepted in these Notes is that the passover meal 
was eaten at the regular time, hence that Thursday was the 
14th of Nisan. Accordingly, the 8th would be the preceding 
Friday, and the gth the preceding Saturday. Which of these 
days is here referred *to is not certain, but it seems most 
probable, in view of the events of the week, that the supper 
spoken of in the lesson occurred on Saturday, even if our 
Whether this 
Saturday was the 8th or gth of Nisan depends on the date 


assigned to the following Thursday.— Where Lazarus was: 


Lord arrived at Bethany on the previous day. 


Compare chapter 11. The best authorities omit ‘* which had 


been dead,’’ and the evidence-for ‘* Jesus ’’ in the last clause 
is even stronger. 
Verse 2.—So ther 


* Quite indefinite.—A supper : The later 


(and principal) meal among the Jews. A festive meal would 
naturally occur in the evening, and be called a ‘* supper ”’ 
(comp. Luke 14 : 16).—AMartha Literally, ‘* was 
No hint is given of any relationship between 
** Simon the leper ’’ and the family of Lazarus, 


served . 
serving.’’ 
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Verse 3.—Afary. therefore: Because her brother and_sister 
were there, though the deeper reason is given in verse 7 and 
parallel passages. —A pound of ointment of spikenard: Here, 
as in Mark 14: 3, the Revised Version has this marginal 
note: ‘*Greek, istic nard, pistic being perhaps a local name. 
Others take it to mean genuine; others, figuid.’’ The 
American Revisers render ‘‘ pure nard’’ in the text, with the 
margin, ‘Or, /iguid nard.’’—Very precious : The same term 
occurs in all three accounts. The price was equivalent to the 
Matthew and Mark 
or ‘fa flask,’’ 
broken by the woman.—Anointed the feet of Jesus ; Probably 
the head was first anointed (see Matthew and Mark), but3this 
additional act, and the wiping of his feet with her hair, 
showed the highest veneration. The last act has led to the 
confounding of Mary with the sinful woman who had pre- 
viously thus honored Jesus (Luke 7 : 37-50).—And the house 
was filled with the odor of the ointment; Peculiar to John. 
Verse 4.—But Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples: So the 
best authorities read.— Which should betray him: In all the 
Gospels some such phrase is added to the mention of Judas 
Iscariot. 


pay for ayear’s labor. See on verse 5. 


speak of an ‘‘ alabaster cruse,’’ which was 


Only John, however, tells that he was the objector 
on this occasion. Matthew and Mark refer to the disciples in 
general, who may have been misled by Judas, 

Verse 5.—Jihy was not this ointment sold for three hun- 
dred pence: 
about fifty dollars in gold, a denarius being equal to nearly 


Mark mentions the same amount, equivalent to 


seventeen cends, but then the amount of a day’s wages. 
Matthew 20:2. Matthew says ‘*‘ for much.’’—And given to 
the poor: So all three accounts, with a slight verbal difference 
in Greek. 


See 


Verse 6.—Not because he cared for the poor: This verse 1s 
peculiar to John, and shows, not only Judas’s character, but 
the meaning of our Lord’s reply.—A thief, and having the 
bag: Or, **box.’’ Probably a portable cash-box, which was 
in charge of Judas, and contained both the money of the dis- 
ciples and their alms.— Zoek away what was put therein: 
Or, ‘‘ carried what,’’ etc. Either sense is lexically possible. 
But the former explains that Judas was a thief, while the lat- 
ter only shows a desire to accumulate the trust fund. 

Verse 7.—Suffer her to keep tt against the day of my bury- 
ing: Or, * Let her alone ; 7¢ was that she might keep it.’’ 
The reads *‘that’’ after ‘‘her,’’ and 


**might keep’’ instead of ‘*hath kept.’’ 


” 


better sustained text 


id The first phrase 
The Re- 
visers paraphrase in the text, and accept an elliptical con- 
struction in their margin. 


may mean either ‘suffer her’’ or ‘* let her alone.”’ 
The former seems preferable, but 
is difficult to explain. It probably means, ‘* Suffer her to do 
this (comp. Mark 14 : 6), for what she has done is really keep- 
ing it for my burial.’’ Meyer refers it to keeping what re- 
mained of the ointment, of which there is otherwise no hint. 

Verse 8.—For the poor ye have always with you: 
phetic. Mark adds, ‘* Whensoever ye will ye can do them 
good.’’—But me ye have not always: 


Pro- 


He does not substitute 
doing for him in place of doing good to the poor, for both are 
parts of the same service. But this deed of Mary was spee 
cially opportune, and prompted by the insight of ‘affection. 
Hence the promise in Matthew and Mark (comp. John 11: 2). 

Verse 9.—7he common people: The article, found in the 
best’ authorities, gives this sense.— 7herejore : Because of his 
arrival at Bethany, so near to Jerusalem. This further sug- 
gests that this paragraph belongs immediately after the sup- 
per.—Of the Jews: Who had gathered for the passover. 
Here, as often, they are distinguished from the disciples as 
those usually opposed to Jesus. 

Verse 10.—But the chief priests took counsel: The same 
verb as in chapter 11 : §3.—Z2:arus also: As well as Jesus, 
on whose death they had already decided. 

Verse 11.—A/any of the Jews went away: Literally, ‘‘ were 
going away ;’’ that is, individually going off to Bethany, and 
thus deserting their ecclesiastical leaders.—And believed on 
Jesus: 
is not necessary to suppose that they had real faith, but they 
were doubtless ready to accept Jesus as the temporal Mes- 
siah, and were awaiting some public demonstration, such as 
the triumphal entry on the next day (vs. 12-19; comp. chap. 
11 : 48). 


The same tense (‘‘ were believing’’) is used here. It 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Love’s Prodigality Censured and 
Vindicated 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


J ESUS came from Jericho, where he had left Zaccheus re- 

joicing in the salvation that had come to his house, and 
whence Bartimeus, rejoicing in his new power of vision, seems 
to have followed him. A few hours brought him to Bethany, 
and we know from other evangelists what a tension of purpose 
marked him, and awed the disciples, as he pressed on before 
them up the rocky way. His mind was full of the struggle 
and death which were so near. The modest village feast in 


the house of Simon the leper comes in strangely amid the 


(7) 183 


gathering gloom ; but, no doubt, Jesus accepted it, as he did 
everything, and entered into the spirit of the hour, He 
would not pain his hosts by self-absorbed aloofness at the 
table. ‘The reason for the feast is obviously the raising cf 
Lazarus, as is suggested by his being twice mentioned in 
verses I and 2. 

Our Lord had withdrawn to Ephraim so immediately after 
the miracle that the opportunity of honoring him had not oc- 
curred, It was a brave tribute to pay him in the face of the 
sanhedrin’s commandment (chap. If: 57). This incident 
sets in sharpest contrast the two figures of Mary, the type of 
love which delights to give its best, and Judas, the type of 
selfishness which is only eager to get ; and it shows us Jesus 
casting his shield over the uncalculating giver, and putting 
meaning into her deed. 

1. In Eastern fashion, the guests seem to have all been 
males, no doubt the magnates of the village, and Jesus with 
his disciples. The former would have become accustomed to 
seeing Lazarus, but Christ’s immediate followers would gaze 
curiously on him, And how he would gaze on Jesus, whom 
he had probably not seen since the napkin had been taken 
from his face. The two sisters were true to their respective 
The bustling, practical Martha had perhaps not 
very fine or quickly moved emotions, 


characters. 
She could not say 
graceful things to their benefactor, and probably she did not 
care to sit at his feet and drink in his teaching ; but she loved 
him with all her heart all the same, and showed it by serving. 
No doubt, she took care that the best dishes were carried to 
Jesus first, and, no doubt, as is the custom in those lands, she 
plied him with invitations to partake. We do Martha less 
than justice if we do not honor her, and recognize that her 
kind of service She has many successors 
among Christ’s true followers, who cannot ‘ gush,’’ nor rise 
to the heights of his loftiest teaching, but who have taken 
him for their Lord, and can, at any rate, do humble, practi- 
cal service in kitchen or workshop. 


is true service, 


Their more * intellec- 
tual’’ or poetically emotional brethren are tempted to look 
down on them; but Jesus is as ready to defend Martha against 
Mary, if she depreciates her, as he is to vindicate Mary’s 
right to her kind of expression of love, if Martha should seek 
to force her own kind on her sister. 
of mjnistries, but the same Lord.’’ 


‘* There are differences 


Mary was one of the unpractical sort, whom Martha is very 
apt to consider supremely useless, and often to lose patience 
with, Could she not find something useful to do in all the 
bustle of the feast? Had she no hands that could carry a 
dish, and no common sense that could help things on? Ap- 
parently not. Every one else was occupied, and how should 
she show the love that welled up in her heart as she looked 
at Lazarus sitting there beside Jesus ? 
possession, the pound of perfume. 


She had one costly 
Clearly it was her own, for 
«She would not have taken it if Lazarus and Mary had been joint 
owners. So, without thinking of anything but the great burden 
of love which she blessedly bore, she ‘‘ poured it on his head’ 
(Mark) and on his feet, which the fashion of reclining at meals 
made accessible to hey, standing behind him, 
profuse, not to say prodigal. 


True love is 
It knows no better use for its 
best than to lavish it on the beloved, and cam have no higher 
joy than that. It does not stay to calculate utility as seen by 
It has even a subtle delight in the very absence 
of practical results, for the expression of itself is the purer 
thereby. 


colder eyes, 


A basin of water and a towel would have done as 
well or better for washing Christ’s feet, but not for relieving 
Mary’s full heart. Do we know anything of that omnipo- 
tent impulse ? 
Mary's ? 


2. Judas is the foil to Mary. 


Can we complacently set our givings beside 


His sullen, black selfishness, 
stretching out hands like talons in eagerness to get, makes 
more radiant, and is itself made darker by, her shining 
deed of love. Goodness always rouses evil to self-assertion, 
and the other evangelists connect Mary’s action with Judas’s 
final treachery as part of its impelling cause. They also show 
that his specious objection, by its apparent common sense 
and charitableness, found assent in the disciples. Three hun- 
dred pence’ worth of good ointment (some thirty or forty dol- 
lars) wasted which might have helped so many poor! Yes, 
and how much poorer the world would have been if it had 
not had this story! Mary was more utilitarian than her cen- 
She served the highest good of all generations by her 
uncalculating profusion, by which the poor have gained more 


than some few of them lost. 


sors. 


Judas's criticism is still repeated. The world does not un- 
derstand Christian self-sacrifice, for ends which seem to it 
shadowy as compared with the solid reulities of helping mate- 
rial progress or satisfying material wants. A hundred critics, 
who do not do much for the poor themselves, will descant on 
the waste of money in religious enterprises, and smile conde- 
But 
love knows its own meaning, and need not be abashed by the 


scendingly at the enthusiasts who are so unpractical. 
censure of the unloving. 

John flashes out into a moment’s indignation at the greed 
His 


scathing laying bare of Judas’s mean and thievish motive is 


of Judas, which was masquerading as benevolence. 


no mere suspicion, but he must have known instances of dis- 
. . e 
honesty. When aman has gone so far in selfish ox 
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he has left common honesty behind him, no wonder if the 
sight of utterly seli-surrendering love looks to him folly. The 
world has no instruments by which it can measure the eleva- 
tion of the godly life. Mary would not be Mary if Judas ap- 
proved of her or understood her. 

3. Jesus vindicates the act of his censured servant. His 
words fall into two parts, of which the former puts a mean- 
ing into Mary’s act, which she probably had not been aware 
of, while the latter meets the carping criticism of Judas. 
That Jesus should see in the anointing a reference to his bury- 
ing, pathetically indicates that near end filled his 
thoughts, even while sharing in the simple feast. The clear 
vision of the cross so close did not so absorb him as to make 
him indifferent either to Mary’s love or to the villagers’ hum- 
ble festivity. 


how 


Hiowever weighed upon, his heart was always 
sufficiently at leisure from itself to care for his friends and to 
defend He accepts every offering that love brings, 
and, in accepting, gives it a signilicance beyond the offerer’s 
thought. 
service ; but we may be sure that, if that which we can see to 
is right,—namely, its motive,—he will take care of what 
we cannot see to,—namely, its effect,—and will find noble 
use for the sacrifices which unloving critics pronounce use- 
less waste. 


them. 


We know not what use he may make of our poor 


‘The poor ye have always with you.’’ Opportunities for 
the exercise of brotherly liberality are ever present, and 
therefore the obligation to it is constant. But these perma- 
nent duties do not preclude the opportunities for such special 
forms of expressing special love to Jesus as Mary had shown, 
and as must soon end. The same sense of approaching separa- 
tion as in the former clause gives pathos to that restrained 
“not always.’’ The fact of his being just about to leave 
them warranted extraordinary tokens of love, as all loving 
hearts know but too well. But, over and above the immedi- 
ate reference of the words, they carry the wider lesson that, 
besides the customary duties of generous giving laid on us by 
the presence of ordinary poverty and distresses, there is room 
in Christian experience for extraordinary outflows from the 
fountain of a heart filled with love to Christ. The world may 
mock at it as useless prodigality, but Jesus sees that it is done 
for hint, and therefore he accepts it, and breathes meaning 
into it, 

** Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told 
fer a memorial of her.’’ The evangelist who records. that 
promise does not mention Mary’s name; John, who does 
mention the name, does not record the promise, It matters 
little whether our names are remembered, so long as Jesus 
bears them graven on his heart. 


Fullewfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senigr Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, wil! be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times, to any one, 
wpon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to intreduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 12 : 1-50. 


tT. Tuk GeEnerat PREPARATION, 


{For each member of the Bible class.] 

With this chapter we reach the conclusion of the first half 
of John’s Gospel which has described Jesus’ many presenta- 
tions of himself at Jerusalem to the nation through its molders 
of opinion as the one for whom they were supposably seeking, 
and the growing hatred of these leaders for him because they 
were forced to accept his claims, The culminating piece of 
evidence was the resurrection of Lazarus. It swept away the 
last vestige of real doubt, but only intensified the malignant 
spirit of the Pharisaic party. 

This chapter is intensely dramatic. 
mates of Jesus 


It contrasts four esti- 
: that of an earnest and convinced follower, 
that of the religious leaders, that of the enthusiastic multi- 
tude, that of outside nations. The last inspires a prophecy 
which involves a prayer, and the section is concluded by 
John’s explanation (364 to 43) of the persistent unbelief of 
the Jews, and by an epitome (44 to 50) of what Jesus had 
Steadily affirmed. 

Read it rapidly, first, in order to appreciate this dramatic 
quality in the chapter and its appropriateness as a conclusion 
to the first half of the book. Then reread, noting (1) the 
**they ‘’ of verse 2 is indefinite. Matthew and Mark place 
the banquet at Simon the leper’s house. He may or may not 
have been Martha’s husband; (2) as a parallel to * three 
hundred pence *’ (v. 5) one might say to-day ‘* five hundred 
dollars,’’—a laborer’s wages for a year ; (3) note the indigna- 
tion of Jesus (v. 7), * Let her alone ” (marg.) ; (4) verSe 10 
well Mustxtes Luke 16 : 31 ; (5) only John explains the en- 
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thusiastic welcome which Jesus received as inspired by the 
notable miracle.. Even the careful account in Luke 19 leaves 
the enthusiasm unaccounted for; (6) the Greeks (v. 20) 
must have been Greek proselytes ; (7) Jesus sees in their re- 
quest (v. 23) a prophecy of the future ; (8) notice the differ- 
ence between the interpretation of ‘* Father, save me from 
this hour ’’ (v. 27) when it is followed by a period, and when 
by a question-mark; Also when ‘* from” is rendered ‘* out 
of,’’—that is, bring me safely through. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and tse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. ] 

Foremost among suggestive references for this chapter one 
is tempted to put Bruce’s two chapters, XVIII and XIX, in 
the ‘Training of the Twelve.’’ ** Studies ”’ 
(215, 229-231) is also very choice. Dods, in the Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, and Westcott, furnish notes on the chapter 
as a whole which are beyond criticism. 


Fairbairn’s 


Dods, in the Exposi- 
tor’s Bible on John, Vol. I, in a chapter on ‘‘ Jesus, the 
Scapegoat,’’ contributes a very clear and helpful study of the 
sacrificial aspect of his death. On the probable date of 
the anointing, see Gilbert (312-314) and Andrews (426). 

III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 

1. The Feast at Bethany. (1.) Compare the parallel pas- 
sages Mark 14: 3 ff. and Matthew 26 : 6 ff., and note the full 
details of Mary’s act, and what followed it. Who was the 
host and the guests? [McLaren: 1, { 1.] (2.) From John 
alone one would naturally infer that the feast took place six 
days before the passover (John 12: 1); from Mark 14: I or 
Matthew 26 : 2, alone, that it took place two days before. 
Neither decides the matter. Which seems more likely to be 
the actual date ? [Lesson Surroundings: Time.] 

2. The Symbolism of the Anointing. (3.) Why did Jesus 
commend so unreservedly her act of impulsive adoration ? 
Was it her uncalculating devotion to him, or the evidence that 
such love was existent, or the resemblance between it and his 
own love for mankind, that stirred him? [Geikie: last . 
Warren: § 1. McLaren: 1, J 2; 3, J ¥.] 

3. he Triumphant Entry. (4.) How does John ac- 
count for the great enthusiasm of the popular welcome to 
Jesus? Are we to suppose that Jesus deliberately sent for 
a colt, etc., in order to present himse’f as the Messianic king? 

4. An Unconscious Prophecy. (5.) How did Jesus inter- 
pret the desire of the Greek proselytes to converse with 
him? By what way was his universal acceptance as Lord to 
come ? 

5. Lhe Struggle of Jesus, and his Prayer. {(6.) Does 
verse 27 seem to indicate a momentary vacillation in the 
mind of Jesus? Even if it did, by what thought did he over- 
come it? 

6. ‘And J, if I be Lifted Up.’ (7.) Did Jesus here 
refer to the attracting power of his public life, or to that of 
his resurrection (Werfdt), or to that of his crucifixion? Com- 
pare 3: 14 and 8: 28. 

9. John's Explanation of the Persistent Undelicf of the 
Jews. (8.) What three reasons does he assign ? 

8. Zhe Epitome of Jesus’ Utterances. (9.) What of the 
sayings in verses 44 to 50 had Jesus already uttered? (10.) 
What does Ne affirm regarding the Father ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THovcuts. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 

‘** Mary is an ideal disciple, one with love great enough to 
transform Jesus of Nazareth into the Christ of Christianity ; 
Judas is the type of the disciple by accident, seeking by asso- 
ciation with Christ personal advantage rather than assimilation 
to him ”’ (Fairbairn). 

Ilow quickly Jesus was wont to respond to such a message 
as Philip brought to him ! 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Mary and Judas 


RING out the contrast between Mary and Judas, as set 
forth in the story. Her principle of action seems to 

have been, ‘‘ All for Christ, and nothing for self,’’ while that 
of Judas seems to have been, ‘All for self, and nothing for 
Christ.’’ Thus these two stood at the antipodes in moral 
character. As we study this lesson it will not be difficult to 
draw out from our scholars the fact that'in Mary we find that 
which is most commendable, while in Judas we find that 
which is most reprehensible. ATi will agree to that. The 
moral judgments of the class will be unerring as applied to 
these two persons, who lived eighteen hundred years ago. 
This being the case, it would seem natura¥ that all should at 
once follow the example of Mary, and shun that of Judas. 
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But experience shows that this is not the case, for, while_ 
Mary has in these days a few followers, Judas has many. 
With faultless judgment we commend Mary, and with strange 
persistence we copy Judas. Is not this so? How clearly 
this shows the power of sin in our own hearts and lives ! 

Now let the teacher ask all with which of these two they 
would have taken their stand, had they been present at that 
feast. There is one way of ascertaining this, and only one. 
On which side we should have stood is decided by the ques- 
tion on which side we are to-day standing. If we are on the 
side of Jesus to-day, we sheuld then have stood with Mary. 
If not, then we should really have stood with Judas. Yet 
there are many scholars who would resent being classed with 
thisman, who yet would not say that they had given their 
lives up to the blessed Lord in unconditional surrender. It is 
well to think clearly in this matter. In religion there is no 
neutral ground. There are none who are part for Jesus and 
part against him. We cannot to-day serve God and mam- 
mon, any more than those could who lived in  Christ’s time. 
If we think this a possible thing, we are deceiving ourselves, 
All through the Word men are divided into two classes,— 
those who are for, and those who are against, the Lord. The 
sooner we understand this, and act on our better knowledge, 
the safer for us. Which is it, then, in this class? Is it ‘* All 
for Christ, and nothing for self’??? Then take your place 
with Mary. Or is it ‘* All for self, and nothing for Christ ’’ ? 
Then range yourself on the side of Judas, till you are ashamed 
and alarmed that you occupy that position, and come over on 
to the side of the consecrated Mary. 

Now call attention to what Jesus said about the loyal ac- 
tion of Mary. He predicted that wherever this story was told 
her action should also be mentioned. In this way, though 
she little thought of it at that time, her example has been one 
of blessed influence. Her good deed has been in a sense im- 
mortal. What a privilege this, yet a privilege that all may 
have this day! Though men may not see the blessed influ- 
ence of your consecrated life, it will not cease to exert an in- 
ence for Christ all down the ages. But the same was true of 
Judas, Wherever this story has been told, what he said and 
did has also been narrated. Is not this an awful thought, and 
does it not make of sin something more dreadful than we had 
ever thought? Yes, your evil life will continue in its influ- 
ence all down the centuries, just as truly as your good life 
may. Since this is so, it makes of life a most serious matter, 
and one in which we need at once divine aid, so that our lives 
may tell only on the side of the right now and in the coming 
centuries. Is this what you want? 
and that for the earnest asking. 


New York City. 


Well, you may have it, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


N whose home in Bethany was Jesus always welcomed ? 
Who lived in the Bethany home? By what wonderful 
miracle had Jesus given happiness to the sisters? How did 
the Jews who saw the miracle regard Jesus? The raising of 
Lazarus was not long before the crucifixion of Jesus. He 
knew how soon he would be arrested, tried, and put to death, 
It was not through fear or dread of his coming fate that he 
went away from Bethany and Jerusalem for a few last days 
with his disciples. 

Jesus again in Bethany.—The day after Jesus’ return to 
Bethany was the Jewish sabbath, the last sabbath of his earthly 
life. The sabbath began at sundown on Friday evening, and 
was over on Saturday evening at sunset, when a supper was 
given for Jesus, and some~ friends invited to meet him, 
Matthew and Mark both say that the supper was given in the 
house of Simon the leper ; and it is supposed Simon was a 
man whom Jesus had cured of leprosy, who was pleased to 
show him honor and gratitude. There is a tradition that 
Simon was a relative of Lazarus and his family ; but the staie- 
ment is involved in doubt, and does not detract from the 
beauty of the story, if we know nothing more of Simon than 
that he entertained his Saviour in his own house and home. 

At the Supper.—Simon had no lack of guests, and perhaps 
some came more eagerly to see and eat with a man who had 
been four days in the grave. (By picture or sketch drawing 
explain the custom of reclining on couches around three 
sides of the table, which had an open center, where those 
who waited on the table could conveniently pass food to the 
guests.) All the family from the loved Bethany house were 
there,—Lazarus, reclining on a cushioned couch, partaking of 
the choice food which, no doubt, Simon had plentifully pro- 
vided ; and Martha quickly passing from one to another as she 
served all, but perhaps most cheerfully thé One for whom the 
feast was made. Mary was there neither as guest nor waiting- 
maid, but she came rendering service of immortal love and 
worship. Quietly entering the room, holding in her hand a 
fiask or cruse of alabaster, she came behind Jesus. It was 
provided for that occasion only. No halfway use or with- 
holding of the remainder of the costly perfume, for she broke 
the alabaster cruse, and poured the liquid on his head. Then 
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she stooped and poured it on his feet. She unbound her long 
hair, and with her gentle hands spread the ointment over feet 
that so often had been weary in travel for others, and with her 
hair wiped the same feet, so soon to bear the mark of the 
cruel nails. « She spoke not a word. Her love was not told 
even in whtispers, but her deed has been speaking to the 
world until now. Her devotion, her generous service, her 
self-sacrifice, her courage in the presence of a group of men, 
her beautiful spirit, has ever been an example of pure and 
unselfish devotion and appreciation of Christ’s love. 
Indignant Judas.—One of the disciples at the table—per- 
haps more than one—showed displeasure, for Mark and 
Matthew both say there were some who had indignation, and 
talked of waste. What did Judas ask about the ointment? 
For how much did he calculate it might have been sold? 
What did he say might have been done with the money ? 
Did Judas care for the poor? What did John plainly call 
him? Judas is a notable sample of dishonest treasurers, 
calculating, making a show of economy, and all the while 
planning for chances for selfish gain. Judas ‘‘ carried the 
bag.’’ The'simple wants of the Twelve and their lowly Master 
had been supplied from a smaM treasury. Jesus had few 
Juxuries like the delicious ointment Mary gave, and Judas 
could not see any fitness in its use, for his sordid thought 
counted only the cash value. He held the bag to fill it for 
himself. Mary emptied her costly treasure for the Lord she 
loved. From the feast where he heard his Master’s words 
and partook of the same bounty, Judas went to make the 
The 
price of a slave, which he agreed to take, was far less than 


wretched bargain to sell his Master.. For how much ? 
the value of the precious ointment. 

Jesus’ Approval.—Jesus said, ‘* Mary hath wrought a good 
He reminded the disciples that they would 
always have the poor with them, but he would not always be 
with them. What Jesus said for Mary’s act of love is the re- 
ward he gives for all such service, for he can judge the motive 
and ability to servé. He accepts the smallest act from those 
who can do no more, for his measure is not like the judgment 
of the world, which applauds grand deeds, but is blind to 
thousands of self-sacrificing daily labors. ‘‘She hath done 
what she could,’’—when she could, what she could, as she 
could, that was all; and for that the story of the odor that 
filled all the house has become a sweet-smelling savor, to last 
until the end of time. She did not keep her offering for the 
tomb, and Jesus said, ‘* She hath anointed my body afore- 
hand for.the burying.’’ Blessed affection that serves ‘* afore- 
hand,’’ for sometimes bitter tears drop on costly caskets or 
flower-covered graves over those who were unappreciated in 
life, whose hearts slowly starved, longing for words of love 
which were unspoken, and little acts of affection which might 
have been given. 


Louisville, Ky. 


work upon me.”’ 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


RIMARY teachers who have access to a public library 
may interest the librarian in behalf of the children. 

With permission to forage the shelves for books bearing on 
such’subjects as the life of Christ, home life and customs in 
Bible lands, the geography of Palestine, etc., teachers may 
direct the reading of the mothers in the home-study of the 
Jessons, and make selections for children old enough to read 
for themselves. In thus ‘‘ reading ahead ’’ for the mothers, 
see to it that each mother has a complete list of lessons on 
which we writé a brief statement of our own particular plan 
and purpose in teaching the course as a whole. Purpose 
for this quarter: We are to present vivid word-pictures of 
scenes in the life of our Lord, purposing that the children 
shall see, feel, and act (‘have life’), in accordance with 
the inspiration of these new thoughts from their new lessons. 

To make a vivid word-picture of this lesson scene, describe 
the long, low supper-table arranged for many guests, and 
show how couches were used instead of chairs. In our les- 
sons we have already met a few of the guests. Our very best 
table manners would seem as strangely owt of place among 
these people of another land-and time as theirs seem strange 
tous. We describe the custom of removing sandals upon en- 
tering the house, manner of welcoming guests, etc. Let us 
look in as though passing the door which stands open. ‘This, 
with the help of a picture. The guests are gazing upon one 
who has been called back to ‘life, gazing wonderingly upon 
one who gave the call, come forth!’’ This, 
not knowing that Jesus is the resurrection and the life (re- 
view). 

The guests are whispering to each other about this (which 
we have briefly reviewed). The supper was given at a time 
not long before 'esus died and rose agaim from the dead. 
Our Easter plants and decorations are still here to remind 
us of that time. 
Easter song. 


** Lazarus, 


We freshen our memeries by singing an 


We turn to our picture showing us Martha’s loving minis- 
trations to the comfort cf the Master, and Mary at his feet. 
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Stil! looking as in the open doorway, we would notice a rare 
perfume filling the dining-hall. We watch the faces of the men 
who are grumbling at this ‘* wicked wastefulness,’’ as they 
call it. Thought to bring out : Mary waiting and watching to 
lavish upon Jesus the most precious gift in her possession, 
What will Jesus say of this deed? We show the children a 
picture of a spray of spikenard, and Jet them handle a speci- 
men of alabaster. 

In teaching of the “ memorial,’’? we would like to show the 
children a *‘ memorial ’’ in the concrete. Here in our class- 
room is a stained-glass memorial window. Have the children 
also noticed a statue placed in the park in memory of a hero 
whom we honor? Relate an incident in the life of saint or 
hero whom we thus honor, teaching the children to revere the 
memory of our illustrious dead. Mary’s ‘‘ memorial ’’ is the 
** spoken word,’’the story told of this that she has done,— 
told wherever the name of Christ is known. 

Our Golden Text gives us opportunity to talk together 
If 
this story is handled with strength and simplicity, the chil- 


about giving our most precious possessions to our Lord. 


dren’s first impulse will be to lavish upon the Lord some- 
thing that they love and prize. Let us consider with them 
their queer and miscellaneous possessions, taking these 
things at the children’s own valuation, and respecting their 
feelings. 

The story has given the impulse and the inspiration to offer 
their best and choicest treasures to the Loyd. Let us, having 
aroused this impulse and inspiration, make for it an outlet. 
Our Havergal ** Consecration Hymn’”’ helps us here, Its 
verse, 

‘*‘ Take my love, my Lord, I pour 
At thy feet its treasure store,’ - 
now takes on new meaning. 

When Jesus was here among men, people could give him 
such treasures as they and we can see and handle. Now, 
when Jesus, though still here, is not in a body like ours, we 
save for those he calls his ‘* brothers ’’ these treasures which 
we might long to give him if he were still here in our sight. 

If the teacher has given clear suggestion in story and in 
song as to what we may give the Lord, and yet has not quite 
worked out the question to its conclusion, the children will 
turn it over and over in their minds during the week, —turn 
it over experimentally, just at first. 
want. 


This is exactly what we 
Up to a certain point we are to fill their minds with 
eager questioning, with desire, and with purpose to investi- 
gate ; and then we are to ‘‘ let them reverently alone.’’ For, 
after all, ‘‘it is God which worketh’”’ in them ‘* both to will 
and to do,’’ 


Northampton, Mass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor’s Note.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-schooel 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in ignorance? It 
is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a‘ prepared "’ exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, it 
possjble, as-a surprise. The superintendent needs to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. The answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or detay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not 6e able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday ; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possessicn. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the fesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, But 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers’-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


HO wrote the Bible book that we are studying? What 
title did we give him? 
2. What other John does the book tell of ? 
he come to prepare the way ? 
3. How many chapters in the Book of John? 
4- To tell of whom did John write the book ? 
5. What is the first verse of his book? What is the last? 
6. How many other lives of Jesus have we in the New Tes- 
tament? Who wrote them ? 
7. What are these first four books of the New Testament 
taken together called ? 


For whom did 


8. What does ‘‘ gospel '’ mean? (Good news.) How many 
Name them. 
9. Do you remember the Golden Text of the Nicodemus 


lesson, John 3:16? What was it? Luther called it the 


Gospels are there ? 


(9:) 185 


** Little Gospel,’’ because so much of the good news was 
crowded into it, (For God so loved, etc.) What chapter and 
verse of John is it? 

10. Who brought his own brother Simon to Jesus ? 
What did it mean ? 


What 
was Simon’s other name? (Peter.) Who 
gave it to him? 

11. What three friends of Jesus lived together in one family 
in Bethany ? 

12, Which one of them was sick and died ? 

13. Who was troubled when he saw how sorry the sisters 
were ? 

14. When the Jews saw how Jesus felt, what did they say of 
him ? (Behold how he loved him.) 

15. What is the shortest verse in the Bible ? 

16. In what chapter of John is our lesson to-day ? 

17. What is its title ? 

18. What is its Golden Text ? 

Berlin, Conn, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


MARY 


MARTHA SERVING 
LAZARUS JESUS 


JUDAS 


a 








When a person becomes a follower of Jesus, about how 
much service is he expected to render? How much of his 
time ? How much of hismoney? One-tenth? No, indeed; 
all. If we are truly the Lord’s, we are in his service all the 
time, and ‘‘ for all we are worth.’’ 

In this lesson we have the story of one who served the Lord 
with her whole heart, and gave him something very precious, 
Who ? 
grateful for her brother’s life ; she was generous and uncalcu- 


Jesus was pleased with J/ary’s service. She was 
lating ; she sympathized with Jesus;~she showed tact and 
grace in what she did. What is the Golden Text ? 

We all admire Mary’s beautiful service. 
some of us who feel that we cannot serve Jesus in such ways. 
We are not graceful and tactful; we have no precious oint- 
ment; we cannot be sympathetic and appreciative when the 
Lord’s dear ones are in trouble. 
something else. 

There was Martha. What did she do? Did not Jesus 
accept that? Is there not room for just downright hard work 
for him to-day? Will you d some of it this week ? 

Then there was Zazarus. 
said or did. 
of Jesus. 
your life serving Jesus ? 

And how about Judas ? He was still a disciple in good and 
regular standing. He may well have thought that he was 
serving Jesus when he raised this objection. 
always see themselves as others see them ? 
most troublesome scholars 


But there are 


Well, perhaps we can do 


We are not told of anything he 
But he was there, a witness to the saving power 


Through that silent witness many believed. Is 


Do people 
Do you think the 
know how much 


God uses them, as he uses the 


in this school 
trouble they really give ? 
chronic fault-finders andthe Judas-disciples, for his-own glory, 

But that is not the kind of a servant you want to be. 
Text? Of whom spoken ? 


Trenton, N. J. 


Golden 
Of whom may it be spoken ? 


“ 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


*'O thou, my soul, forget no more."’ 

** How can I sink with such a prop?” 
** Take my life, and let it be." 

** What shall I render to my God?” 

* When I survey the wondrous cross." 
* All for Jesus ! all for Jesus !"’ 
“Saviour, thy «lying love."’ 

**Il am coming to the cross."’ 


Psalm 45 : 1, 2, 7 
Psalm at : 


Psalm 41 : 1-8. 


Psalm 3 : 1-6, 8. 


Psalm 138 : 1-3, 6-8. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What miracle did Christ perform in Bethany ? 
Why was it the greatest of all miracles? What did it 
prove about Jesus ? 

2. Hostitity.—What enmity did this miracle excite ? 
(John 11: 47-57.) How did Jesus escape his foes? What 
was the remarkable prophecy of Caiaphas’s ? 

3. THE Supper (vs. 1, 2).—What day of the week did 
Jesus spend in Bethany? At what house? (Matt. 26: 6.) 
Why may ‘‘Simon the leper”? have received Christ? Why 
is the presence of Lazarus at this meal especially noted? 

4. THE ANOINTING (v. 3).—What kind of ointment was 
this, that could be ** poured’? (Matt. 26:7.) From what 
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was it made? How costly was it? (v. 5.) In what kind of 
was it? Where did she first pour the ointment? 
(Mark 14: 3.) Why did she break the box? How was the 
act a beautiful one? What are similar deeds we can still do 
for Christ? and for one another? 

5. THe Critic (vs. 4-6).—Who joined Judas in upbraid- 
ing Mary? (Mark 14:4; Matt. 26: 8.) How did Christ's 
poverty add apparent weight to the accusation? 


vessel 


How was 
Mary’s act appropriate to Christ? What are some modern 
expenditures of Christians that are sometimes criticised in this 
What do 
you conclude from the fact that the Gospel writers record 


How do Judas’s life and 


spirit? What was the fundamental sin of Judas ? 
these sins of Christ’s followers ? 
fate contrast with Mary’s? 
6. Tue Repy (vs. 7-11).—How did Christ’s swiftly ap- 
proaching death add fitness to Mary’s act? How do deeds 
What did Christ 
How alone can we 


like hers really help the poor in the end? 
gay as to Mary’s ability? (Mark 14: 8.) 

deserve such praise? And what did he say as to the fame of 
this deed ? (Mark 14: 9.) How are ‘**the common people’’ 
(v. gin the Rev. Ver.) contrasted with their rulers? Why 
would the raising of Lazarus offend one of the leading sects ? 


(Acts 23: 8.) Why did the rulers fear Christ’s popularity ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Where was Christ entertained? 2. Who poured oint- 
3. Why did she doit? 4, Who 
5. What did he pretend to think should have 
been done with the money? 6, Why, really, did he object ? 
7. What praise did Christ give Mary? (Golden Text.) 


Boston, Mass. 


ment upon his feet there ? 
objected ? 


~% 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are given also in ‘Ihe Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why did 
3. Why_did the chief 
4. Why did many persons be- 


1. How did Mary show her love for Jesus? 2, 
Judas complain of what she did? 
priests wish to kill Lazarus ? 
lieve on Jesus ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


oh S° THEY MADE HIM A SuprerR THERE.’’—According 

to the Oriental proverb, ‘* the.man who sows kindness 
shall reap gratitude.’’ Ilospitality is an Oriental virtue, the 
exercise of which immemorial custom demands, and the neg- 
lect of which entails lasting disgrace. The Arab whose in- 
stinct is to despoil the stranger, and whose first salutation is 
** shallih"’ ** strip,’’ 


questions when he becomes his guest, but defends him with 


not only feeds the stranger, asking no 


his life ; but the known guest who has laid the tribe or family 
The feast of 
Preparation had been 
made, no doubt, to render it as worthy of the divine guest as 
Lazarus, the beloved brother, who had been dead 
and was alive, reclined among the guests; and Martha, the 


under obligation is feasted with lavish bounty. 
Bethany was the crown of gratitude, 


possible. 


active, thoughtful, helpful sister, had a place among those who 
served, 

**MARY THEREFORE TOOK A POUND OF OINTMENT OF 
SPIKENARD, VERY PRECIOUs,”’ and odors 
have always been held in the highest esteem in the East. 
Muhammad was passionately fond of them, and little bottles 
ol attar of roses are among the most precious gifts that friend 


ETC,—Perfumes 


gives to friend in the East. Mary had procured the most 


choice and costly ointment known to her, In value, it repre- 
sented the wages of a common laborer for a whole year. The 
guests reclined on a raised couch (/ric/inum) somewhat of a 
horse-shoe form, which stood in the middle of the banqueting 
room, and Martha passed into the center with the servants to 
wait on the guests, who reclined towards the center with their 
feet outwards, In the space between the walls and the raised 
dais many stood around looking on at the feast. Among 
these was Mary, and she, stooping down to her reclining 
Lord, who lay with his feet outstretched towards her, poured 
out with loving caresses her most precious and costly un- 
guents. 

No women then (or now) would have reclined among the 
guests or shared in the feast, but no obstacle except lack of 
space would have prevented them from being present as on- 
lookers, and, under the circumstances, no one would have 
thought of excluding Mary. 

On many occasions Oriental women have attempted to kiss 
my feet in recognition of kindness done to their husbands or 
sons. Mary, in the deep passion of her love, would, no 
doubt, have eagerly prostrated herself at the feet of her Lord, 
as she did on the day when he raiséd her brother; but, when 
she anointed him, he lay elevated two or three feet from the 
door, so that Mavry’s supreme act of worship was performed 
with an ease and grace befitting the character of the sister 
who had chosen the better part. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Defending the Assailed 
Analysis 


I. A LOVING ACT (vs. I-3). 

1. Its Locality: 

Bethany, where Lazaruf was (1). 
He... went... to Bethany, and lodged there (Matt. 21 : 17). 
He led them out until they were over against Bethany (Luke 24: 

5°). 

2. its Surroundings : 

They made him a supper there (2). 
Herod. . . made a supper to his lords (Mark 6 : 21). 
A certain man made a great supper (Luke 14: 16). 
3- Its Witnesses: 

Martha... Lazarus... them that sat at meat with him (2). 
Martha received him... She had a sister called Mary (Luke 10: 


38, 39). 

Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus ( John 11: 5). 
4. Its Heroine: 

Mary (3). 
Mary, which also sat at the Lord's feet (luke 10: 39). 
Mary, which anointed the Lord with ointment ( John 1: 2). 
5. Its Medium : 

A pound of ointment of spikenard (3). 
An alabaster cruse of exceeding precious ointment (Matt. 26 : 7). 
Ointment of spikenard very costly (Mark 14: 3). 
6. Its Method : 

Anointed the feet,... and wiped his feet with her hair (3). 


She brake the cruse, and poured it over his head (Mark 14: 3). 
She... kissed his feet, and anointed them (Luke 7 : 38). 


Il. A CAPTIOUS PROTEST (vs. 4-6). 
1. Its Author: 
Judas Iscariot, ... which should betray him (4). 
pees Iscariot, who also betrayed him (Matt. to : 4). 
e is at hand that betrayeth me (Matt. 26: 46). 
2. Its Guise: 
Why was not this... sold,... and given to the poor? (5.) 
To what purpose is this waste ? (Matt. 26: 8.) 
This ointment might have been sold (Mark 14 : 5). 
3. Its Motive: 
This he said... because he was a thief (6). 


One of you is a devil ( John 6: 70). 
The thief cometh not, but that he may steal ( John ro: 10). 


Ill, A NOBLE DEFENSE (vs. 7, 8). 
1. Mary's Action Sustained: 
Suffer her to keep i? against the day of my burying (7). 
She did it to prepare me for burial (Matt. 26 : 12). 
Let her alone ; why trouble ye her? (Mark 14: 6.) 
2. Judas’s Plea Demolished: 
The poor ye have always; ... me ye have not always (8). 


The poor shall never cease out of the land (Deut. 15: 11). 
Whensoever ye will ye can do them good (Mark 14: 7). 


IV. A VARIED RESULT (vs. 9-I1). 
1. Popular Curiosity : 
The common people... 
(9). 
A great multitude followed him, because they beheld the signs 


( John 6: 2). 
All the people ran together, . 


came... that they might see Lazarus 


. » greatly wondering (Acts 3: 11). 
2. Murderous Counseling: 


The chief priests took counsel that they might put Lazarus also 
to death (10). 


The Jews sought the more to kill him ( John 5: 18). 
They took counsel that they might put him to death ( John 11 : 53). 
3- Extending Faith : 

Many of the Jews went away, and believed on Jesus (11). 
Many therefore . . . believed on him ( John 11 : 45). 
‘The number of the disciples multiplied . .. exceedingly (Acts 6: 7). 


4 
International Home Readings 


MoON.—John 12: 1-11. 
TUES.— Mark 14: 1-9. 
WED.—Luke 7 : 36-50. 
THURS.—Luke 10: 38-42. ‘The good part. 
FRi.—Phil. 3: 1-12. All for Christ. 
SAT.— Mark 12: 38-44. All she had. 
SuN.—1 John 4: 10-19. ‘ He first loved us."’ 


The anointing at Bethany. 
Christ's commendation. 
Grateful love. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Christ Manifesting his Glory. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.—1 Tim, 1 : 15. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus .......... John 1 


+ 32-45 
2. April 9.—The Anointingin Bethany....... John 12 : 1-11 
3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility. ......... John 13: 1-17 
4. April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. . John 14: 1-14 
5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised... ....... John 14: 15-27 
6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches. ......... John rs : 1-21 
7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested ........ John 18; 1-14 
8. May 21.—Christ before the High Priest... ..... John 18: 15-27 
9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate... .....-22+- John 18 : 28-40 
on. Jenn 6: —Giemet Crees. wk 65 2 0 ob btaerte co John 19: 17-30 


an. Fume 80.—G pete lems. iw ect tees we he John 20 : 11-20 
a2. June 18.—The New Life in Christ. . 2... 1.2 ee Col. 3: 1-15 
13. June 25.— Review. 
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Books and Writers 


Modern Biography 


HE study of problematic characters is always fasci- 
nating, and no public man of our time has been 
more of a problem to onlookers than Mr. Parnell. His own 
personality was kept so much in the background that his 
most trusted followers could hardly be said to know him. 
They could not tell where he lived, and one of them is 
reported as saying, ‘‘1 wonder what Parnell’s real poli- 
tics are.’ More peculiar was his mastery of the Irish 
people, with whom he had hardly anything in common. 
He detested green as an unlucky color. He was cold- 
blooded, and almost incapable of excitement, and yet 
ruled with more than royal power the most excitable 
people in Europe. He was a landlord, and yet led a 
crusade of tenants against landlords. He was a Protes- 
tant, and even a leading layman in the Episcopal Church, 
yet Catholic Ireland worshiped him until the fatal fall 
which wrecked his power. That fall was indulgence in 
a sin from which the Irish are exceptionally free, 
R. Barry O' Brien, in Zhe Life of Charles Stewart Par- 
nell (New York : Harper & Brothers. $2.50), presents all 
these curious antitheses in his full and careful biography, 
without attempting to explain any ofthem. He is no indis- 
criminate admirer of Mr. Parnell, being too much of a 
London Irishman for that ; but he does not withhold his 
sympathy from those who stood by him to the last, nor 
his contempt from those who left him, not at the de- 
mands of conscience, but of an English premier. The 
natrative is readable and exact, but not always fluent. 
It suggests sometimes the barrister making his case, 
rather than the historian employing literary.art. But it 
is the only biography of Mr. Parnell worth the reading; 
and it fills a vacant place in biographical literature wor- 
thily, and perhaps finally. : 

Newman Hall: An Autobiography (New York : T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $3), tells the story of a man important in 
himself. He has filled important positions, has done good 
work as a preacher and a citizen, and has written books 
which attained a wide circulation and did much good. He 
also has been thrown into contact with men of eminence in 
church and state on both sides of the ocean, and he was 
one of the first to labor for a better understanding be- 
tween his country and ours after the provocation of the 
Civil War. Such a life is worth recording. It may be 
open to question, however, whether this is not a case 
where the half would have been more than the whole. 
Less might well have been made of Dr. Hall's wonder- 
ful successes as a preacher. There are other gifts than 
those of bread in which the right hand might avoid cogni- 
zance of what the left hand does. _ His report of his corre- 
spondence with notable people, such as Mr. Gladstone, 
would have been much abbreviated by excluding letters 
whose only value is as autographs. These and some 
Other unnecessary matters swell'the book unduly ; but 
what is left constitutes a record of much value and in- 
terest. Dr. Hall has some of the qualities of a good 
Boswell, and his report of the conversation of Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler is one of the best things in his book. And the 
book contains many good stories which are new, as well 
as some which have borne the test of time. 

It is not’ yet two years since the death of the Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson, better known to the world as Lewis Car- 
roll, author of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland."’ But his nephew 
and intimate friend, S. Dodgson Collingwood, is not too 
soon in giving to the world Zhe Life and Letters of 
Lewis Carroll (New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50). Only a limited public of specialists knows this 
lovable and admirable Dodgson as the eminent mathema- 
tician of Oxford. A much larger public knows of Lewis 
Carroll, the creator of a new literature for children. 
Most limited of all was the public that knew that these 
two names belonged to one and the same man, and that 
in this same character was found the liberty of a subtile 
and humorous fancy together with the constraining exact- 
ness of mathematical science. Here was a man full of 
liberal humor, quaint conceits, odd creations, and splen- 
did nonsense, but who yet was painfully exact and me- 
thodical, extremely reverent, retiring to secretiveness, 
and essentially religious and worshipful. Probably 
almost every reader of this valuable biography will won- 
der at his unceasing inventiveness, his laboriousness as 
an author and student who was continually publishing 
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mathemaiical works, verses, and fairy tales, as well as 
devising games and puzzles for the entertainment and 
instruction of ‘young folks all over the civilized world. 
Lewis Carroll's letters to children are full of smiling 
witchery and wisdom,—models of their kind. The book 
is handsomely gotten up, numerously illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs of noted characters taken by 
Mr. Dodgson himself. It is one of those rare biogra- 
phies which are not only readable and interesting, but 
suggestive. The lover of Lewis Carrol as an author 

. will rejoice in this nearer view of him as a unique genius 
ahd force in literature. 

Whether considered in his own personality or as an 
éxponent of the character and thought of his people, 
Count Leo Tolstoy is one of the most striking figures of 
the century. It is asa typical Russian that G. H~ Per- 
ris regards him in Leo Tolstoy, the Grand Mujik: A 

} Study in Personal Evolution (New York : The Amster- 

dam Book Company. $1.75). As such he finds him 
much more important, in his old age, as a national re- 
former, than in his youth as a soldier and a novelist. 
The materials for the study of Tolstoy's career and char- 

- acter are unusually abundant. He has published seve- 
ral autobiographic works, and more than one of the 
persons in his novels stands for the author. He has 
lived under the eyes of the world, and has thrown him- 
self open to visitors of all nationalities. Mr. Perris 
draws on all these sources, but fails to discover a logical 
coherence in his life. He finds that more than 
once he has tried to turn back upon himself, as in his 

: renunciation of art to devote himself to social reform. 

Nor do Tolstoy's books, especially those of the later 

period, adequately express him. “‘‘ He is fragmentary, 

iridescent, volcanic, now emphatic on this aspect, now 
on that."’ Yet Mr. Perris hopes from him and from the 

Slavonic temperament much aid toward the reconcilia- 

tion of the antagonisms which divide modern society, 

and even those which divide the East and the West. 

But he is no Tolstoyist, and speaks sharply of these 

literal disciples who would have us ignore the free and 

beneficent governments of the West as this Russian does 
the oppressive rule of the Tsar and his bureaucracy, 

. He connects with Tolstoy's personal protest, as_paral- 
lel, not resultant, the protests of the Molokani, the 
Stundists, the Dukhobortzi, and other non-resistant sects 
who have spread among the peasantry. He would cer- 

\ tainly seem to be wrong in ascribing Tolstoy's Uni- 

tarianism to any of these. He goes farther than is 
just in endorsing Tolstoy's criticism of modern society. 
But his book gives us the first ample and coherent ac- 
count of a very notable man. 

Of the Englishmen who endeared themselves to Ameri- 
cans by friendship for our country ata critical time, John 
Bright is easily the first. C. A. Vince writes his biogra- 
phy—/ohn Bright (Chicago and New York: H. S. 
Stone & Co, $1.25)—from a modern point of view. It 
is no longer possible to regard the Manchester school as 
b- ving spoken the last word on economics. The very 
classes which Mr. Bright helped to make voters have 

™ turned upon his principles. Nowhere has there been a 
faster movement from the Let-Alone theory of govern- 
ment than-in England. Mr. Bright's votes against Lord 
Shaftesbury’s reforms are even better remembered than 
his great services in the agitation against the Corn Laws. 
The Irish remember his antagonism to Home Rule bet- 
ter than his protest against Coercion and the Bright 
Clauses in the Land Law of 1870, which signally failed of 
their purpose. Just at present the naval and military 
Spirit in England is the very negation of what he and 
Cobden sought to foster. England has not taken the 
course Bright hoped for, but, while not gifted with the 
foresight of the statesman, he had some great qualities 
and a wonderful earnestness of eloquence. Mr. Vince 
traces his rare mastery of English to his extraordinary 
familiarity with the Bible. His analysis of Bright's ora- 
tory is discriminating and appreciative, and the whole 
book is eminently readable. 

Edwin Hodder, having written a big book about the 
good Earl, is well qualified to give us a smaller one,— 
The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury as Social Reformer 
(Chicago and New York : Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1), in which he deals with that side of his hero's 
career in which the wider public 1s interested. After 
a sketch of the home and school life of the Earl, 
in which he was prepared by suffering to feel for suf- 
ferers, the story of his preventive labors is told. In 
mine, factory, brickyard, print works, and all the 
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fields of British industry, he fought Mammon in the 
interests of humanity and righteousness, especially 
guarding the young and women from the exactions of 
capital upon labor. With Peel, Cobden, Bright, and 
even Giadstone, against him, but with Carlyle and the 
conscience of England behind him, he carried every 
point. Mr. Hodder then shows the positive labors of 
the Earl for the elevation and education of the poor in 
sanitary reform, ragged schools, open-air missions, 
theater services, assisted emigration, and the like. His 
was certainly one of the wonderful lives of the century, 
and one in which the influence of Jesus Christ was felt 
and manifest. The secondary results of his labors are 
to be found on the statute books and in the social life 
of every Christian country. 

Brook Farm and Concord are notable in the history 
of American literature, and all who are interested in that 
history will welcome Larly Letters of George William 
Curtis to John S. Dwight, Brook Farm and Concord, 
edited by George Willis Cooke (New York : Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50), not only for Curtis’s youthful letters, 
full of brilliant promise, but for Mr. Cooke's excellent 
Introduction. It gives fresh glimpses and clearer views 
of that transcendental Arcadia where spiritual culture 
and agriculture were oddly mixed. John S. Dwight was 
a teacher in the school which was attached to the com- 
munity, and Curtis was one of the pupils. Both teacher 
and pupil were devoted to music, and the letters fre- 
quently treat of this favorite theme. 

It is not altogether in reflected glory that the reader 
of George Willis Cooke's biography of Join Sullivan 
Dwight: Brook-Farmer, Editor, and Critic of Music 
(Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. $2), discovers its subject 
to shine ; for, despite the fact that he was surrounded by 
men of such illumination as Emerson, Motley, Agassiz, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Longfellow, Dwight had a very 
considerable radiance of his own, which his able biogra- 
pher succeeds admirably in exhibiting in the pages of 
his entertaining book. Lacking the sturdy fiber that 
marks the pioneer, the reformer, Dwight still had the 
courage of his convictions, and took stanch stand for 
his ideals. We are told that his review of Tennyson 
was the earliest published in this country, and was 
marked by his independent and appreciative spirit. In 
music, too, he displayed’ a fine discrimination, and a 
superior, if not always unerring, judgment, while his 
enthusiasms in the directions of this his favorite art, 
and Brook Farm (that little community of would-be re- 
formers, ‘‘ the Transcendental set’’), are positively dy- 
namic in their force and sincerity. Having exerted in 
the Boston musical world an enormous influence for 
good, it is sad to read of him that ‘‘ twenty years before 
he died Dwight had come to, the end of his usefulness, 
and the age had left him behind. He was not in touch 
with the newer time, would not move forward with the 
development of musical taste, and could not understand 
the rapid growth of music as an art.'" The book abounds 
in interesting anecdote, correspondence, and description. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis, in a book of more than three 
hundred and fifty pages, describes Charles Carleton Coffin, 
War Correspondent, Traveller, Author, and Statesman 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $2). War correspondents 
are a special product of the last half of the nineteenth 
century. ‘‘Carleton’’ attained the highest rank in this 
class during the Civil War. Later, his books on the 
same or kindred subjects have reached millions of 
readers. Graduating from a rocky farm in the old 
Granite State, he had served a hard apprenticeship in 
journalism before he won his destined honors. In after 
years he traveled around the world, and, when he set- 
tled down in Boston, he became a successful municipal 
reformer. Throughout his career he was an earnest 
Christian and zealous patriot. Dr. Griffis» who had been 
for some years his pastor, was requested by his widow to 
prepare this biography, and has performed the grateful 
task in admirable style. 

Pasteur, by Dr. and Mrs. Percy’ Frankland (New 
York : The Macmillan Company. $1.25), is the story of 
the distinguished investigator whose name it bears. 
Beginning with the boyhood in an obscure village, and 
ending in the glory of world-wide fame, it describes a 
career of ingenuity and perseverance of a most extraor- 
dinary sort. That Pasteur, the poor boy of Déle, 
should have attained a station where he received the 
homage of princes and the admiration of the most emi- 
nent men of science, and that his investigations should 
result in changes in the practice of surgery that made 
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possible operations formerly dreaded and shunned as 
almost necessarily fatal, and thus be the means of saving 
countless lives and removing incalculable misery, con- 
stitutes one of the most remarkable histories on record, 
The authors describe the steps by which this advance 
was made, and make clear the characteristics that made 
it possible. The book is written with devotion to the 
subject of it, and at times admits claims that are vigor- 
ously disputed ; but there is no statement that is not 
generally accepted as correct by those who have the 
right to express opinions in regard to them, and in no 
respect does it go beyond what is proper in such a book, 
or what was enthusiastically proclaimed by Pasteur's 
contemporaries and countrymen. 
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The simple but interesting story of the man who stood 
side by side with Garrison and Channing as the organ- 
izers of the New England Anti-Slavery Society is given 
by Nina Moore Tiffany in Samuel E. Sewall; A Mem- 
oir (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, $1.25). De- 
scended from a-long line of independent thinkers, 
Sewall showed himself a worthy successor of that great- 
great-grandfather, the ‘first Chief Justice,’’ who pub- 
lished, in 1700, ‘* The Selling of Joseph,’’ as a vigorous 
protest against negro slavery, and possibly, as the author 
might have said,-as a direct outgrowth of that spirit 
which led the Germantown Quakers to the formation of 
the first Association in America against negro slavery in 
the year 1688. The early education, social and domes- 
tic life, and the professional career of Mr. Sewall, are 
all well brought out in this biography, and Appendix 
B furnishes a list of the cases argued by Mr. Sewall 
before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
Perhaps the chapters of most interest to the general 
public are those entitled ‘‘Anti-slavery Beginnings,’’ 
and ‘‘Slave Cases,’’ the former of which presents us Mr. 
Sewall’s own account of the ‘‘ Garrison mob,’’ October 
21, 1835. The style of the book is like that of the sub- 
ject, sober and straightforward, but attractive for these 
very qualities. 

That Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe should, within a few 
years after publication, pass into all the languages of 
Europe, in the form of translations or imitation, was to be 
expected when the romance of America’s wonderland 
was still young ; but that in the end of the nineteenth 
century a new Robinson should come from the far-off 
islands of Japan, and in his wanderings towards the land 
of ideal Christianity should actually re-live most of the 
characteristic experiences of Crusoe on his island, is unex- 
pected indeed. Yet such is the simple and touching nar- 
rative which the young Japanese, Jenichiro Oyabe, tells 
of his own adventures in quest of the true religion in 
A Japanese Robinson Crusoe (Boston and Chicago : The 
Pilgrim Press, $1). Asa boy in school he first learned 
of Christianity, broke the idols of his ancestors, became 
an outcast from his father's house, resolved to go to 
America, and, after a series of trying reverses and ex- 
citing adventures, finally reached New Yerk. Though 
penniless, he succeeded in pursuing his studies at New 
York and at Hampton, Virginia, and in cbtaining de- 
grees at Howard and Yale universities, and, by lectur- 
ing, worked his way to Europe. After a pastorate in 
the Hawaiian Islands, our young Robinson returns to 
America to prepare for his long-cherished enterprise of 
carrying Christian civilization to the benighted Ainos. 
The book presents a graphic picture of that cultural 
epoch in which Japan has turned to Western civilization 
for the spirit and impulse of their new empire. 

‘« Show our critics a great man,'’ says Carlyle, ‘' they 
begin to what they call ‘account’ for him ; not to wor- 
ship him, but take the dimensions of him, and bring 
him out to be a little man.’’ It would be a difficult 
matter for the most captious critic to prove Thackeray ‘‘a 
little kind of man’’ after reading the biographical intro- 
ductions to the three latest volumes in the new bio- 
graphical edition of his works, Zhe Christmas Books of 
Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, etc. ; The Virginians: A Tale of 
the Last Century ; The Adventures of Philip, to which is 
prefixed A Shabby Genteel Story (New York : Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75 each). ‘I remember as a girl,’’ writes 
Mrs. Anne Ritchie, his daughter, «‘how I used some- 
times to long for my father to talk his best and show off 
when people came to see him from America and else- 
where. But he was always the same, and would never 
pose up to my aspirations, or be anything but his sim- 
ple self."" No man who could take defeat as Thackeray 
took it could be charged with pettiness. In 1857 he 
stood against Viscount Monck for 2 seat in Parliament, 
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His speech at the hustings after being defeated shows 
his utter freedom from smallness of nature. And Mrs. 
Ritchie quotes an entry made in her diary at this time 
which reads, ‘‘ Papa came home, beaten, in capital 
spirits.’’ His love of little children, his reverence for 
his father and mother, his gentleness under affliction, 
his sympathies, his fidelities, his durabilities, are all 
unconsciously but strongly delineated in these biograph- 
ical pages. Nothing could be more delicate than his 
letter to Mrs. Browning accompanying a declined manu- 
script ; nothing more tender than his consideration for 
the poor, diffident young artist, Frederick Walker (since 
made doubly famous by George Du Maurier, who, it is 
said, based upon his character that of Little Billee in 
‘‘Trilby’'), Such genuine largeness of nature, which 
alone can condescend to such ‘little things,’’ cannot be 
counterfeited. ‘‘We moved into Palace Green,'’ says 
Mrs. Ritchie, ‘‘ towards the middle of March. There is 
an entry in his diary for 1862, dated Saturday, March 8 : 
‘I pray Almighty God that the words I write in this 
house may be pure and honest ; that they be dictated 
by no personal spite, unworthy motive, or unjust greed 
‘fur gain ; that they my tell the truth as far as I know 
it, and tend to promote love and peace amongst men, for 
the sake of Christ our Lord.''’ So, if the three latest 
books of this edition prove Thackeray a little less the 
master of fiction, it will be seen that they surely prove him 
more the master of truth,—in every sense a great man. 
Descended from ancestors who crossed from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, who received their 
lands in Kent from him, and who figured in his Domes- 
day Book, Frances Willard came of a brave, heroic 
Life added to her heritage the discipline, insight, 
and varied experiences which were to fit her for leader- 
It was in 1873, upon accepting the 
presidency of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
that the real work of her life began. The Story of her 
life, Frances E. ‘Willard (New York : Thomas Whitta- 
ker. 50 cents), is told by Florence Witts. It is impres- 
sive, not only as the personal history of one admired and 
beloved throughout the world, but also because it contains 


race, 


ship and power. 


the main facts relating to a great social movement. The 
story is told in an easy, vivid, and interesting way, mak- 
ing the book an especially good one for reading-circles. 

Although some interesting parts of the career of the 
present heir of the British throne have been fully re- 
lated by various writers, there has been no attempt at a 
complete biography until 4. R. A. the Prince of Wales : 
An Account of his Career (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $3.50), appeared. It gives an accurate account of his 
public and private life, his travels in Canada, the United 
States, the Holy Land, and India, and his later philan- 
thropic and social work. 

Fridtjof Nansen (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 30 
cents) is a book for the young by Jacob B. Bull which 


has been translated by the Rev. Mordaunt R. Barnard,’ 


Mr. Bull was 
one of the translators of Dr. Nansen's Farthest North. 
The little book under notice puts before us the in- 
domitable adventurer with the extraordinary feats of 


vicar of Masgaretting, Essex, England, 


his early youth,—leaping over the Huseby slopes on 
Ski, swimming in the cold pools of Frogner River, hunt- 
ing seals and polar bears in the Arctic Sea while yet a 
youth, crossing Voss Skavlen in winter like King Sverre 
of old, crossing the upper ice-fields of Greenland, un- 
dertaking the perilous expedition of the Fram in quest of 
the Pole, and finally setting foot again upon the home- 
land, greeted by familiar voices singing ‘‘A mighty 
fortress is our God.'’ Mr. Bull has made a book pre- 
eminently adapted to boys, and calculated to arouse 
the sturdy, wholesome impulses of youthful adventure, 
the forerunner of real heroism. 


* 2% % 


The Four Gospels: A New Translation from the Greek Text 
Direct, with Reference to the Vulgate and the Ancient Sy- 
riac Version. By the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, 


O.P. Preface by His Eminence James, Cardinal Gibbons. 
16mo, pp. xiv, 280. New York: William H. Young & Co. 
$1.50. 


Cardinal Gibbons praises the care with which this 
translation has ‘‘ preserved the exact meaning of the 
text, while substituting a modern phraseology for the 
stately English of the Shakspearean era."’ 
Reverend translator has certainly avoided the two ex- 


The Very 


tremes of vulgarity and excessive ornateness, which have 
usually marred attempts at modernizing the style of a 
version. But even more noteworthy is the fact that the 
translation is made directly from the Greek, and that, 
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too, after independent judgment as to the correct text 
‘« determined by a concensus of well-known editors, such 
as Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, Lachmann, and the 
translators of the ‘ Revised Version.’ ’' There is good evi- 
dence that correct critical principles have been applied, and 
that even the readings of the Vulgate have been rejected 
in the presence of weightier authority. The Rhemish 
New Testament, made for English Roman Catholics, is 
‘‘from the authentical Latin,'’ though the translators 
did consider various readings, so that in some cases this 
Roman Catholic version is nearer to the best authenti- 
cated text than the Authorized Version. This new 
translation is, however, based upon a thorough revision 
of the Greek text. Upon such a work the highest 
Roman Catholic dignitary in America sets his approval. 
There are other praiseworthy features in the volume. 
The Gospels are divided into parts, sections, and para- 
graphs, each with a proper heading. In the Synoptic 
Gospels there are, on the inner margin, references which 
constitute a harmony. The outer margin contains other 
references, alternate renderings, explanatory renderings, 
and notices in regard to the Gospels for Sundays and 
principal feasts. Footnotes are devoted to comments, 
some of these explanatory of difficult passages, and 
many indicating the peculiar doctrinal tenet deduced 
from the passage by the Fathers and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. This was to be expected. But if these 
latter were omitted, the ordinary Protestant reader might 
suppose the whole to be the work of some scholar of his 
own denomination. On page 163 there is a typographical 
error ; the inner part of the headline should read “ Part 
II, 33.'" Each Gospel has as frontispiece an engraving 
representing the symbols of that evangelist, according to 
Jerome. The book is a noteworthy one, intended for the 
laity, but useful for scholars, of whatever name. 
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The Downfall of the Dervishes ; Or, The Avenging of Gordon. 
Being a Personal Narrative of the Final Soudan Campaign 
of 1898. By Ernest N. Bennett, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Hertford College, Oxford, Special Correspondent of the 
‘* Westminster Gazette."’ With a portrait, map, and plans. 
8vo, pp. xii, 255. New York: New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. $1.40. 

In Cuba with Shafter. By John D. Miley, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Inspector-General United States Volunteers ; First Lieu- 
tenant Second United States Artillery. With portraits and 
maps. 1t2mo, pp. xi, 228. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. e 

The Fight for Santiago: The Story of the Soldier in the Cuban 
Campaign from Yampa to the Surrender. By Stephen Bon- 
sal, author of ‘‘The Real Condition of Cuba," etc. With 
maps and illustrations. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 543. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $2.50. 


The year 1898 is written in letters of blood upon the 
pages of history. It witnessed the signal military 
triumphs of the two great nations of the English-speak- 
ing race, England demolishing Mahdism in the Soudan, 
and America shattering medievalism in the West Indies 
and the Philippines. Mr. Bennett has given in his 
book a plain and difect but most graphic account of the 
campaign. Though present in the capacity of a corre- 
spondent, he writes with the spirit and vigor of the 
soldier, afraid of neither the fever nor the fury of the 
fight. 
in the splendid chapter on ‘‘ The Battle of Omdurman”’ 
to a dramatic vividness which carries the reader on with 
the thickest of the fight. The splendid military quali- 
ties of the Egyptian and Soudanése soldiers rival the 
fearless dash of the British Lancers. The book is quite 
in keeping with the sturdy soldier qualities which it de- 
scribes. _——The two books under notice relating to the 
campaign in Cuba treat the subject from quite different 
points of view. Inspector-General Miley has given us 
what might be called a bureau account of the campaign 
about Santiago, restricting himself, for the most part, to 
the accurate statement of the official moves on the mili- 
tary chess-board, and refraining from passing personal 
judgment upon the actions of those who participated in 
the campaign. His book furnishes copies of the most 
important official transactions relating to the campaign, 
such as leiters, military orders, and the articles of capitu- 
lation. A very important feature of the work is the 
excellent set of maps locating the military movements in 
Cuba. The work of Mr. Bonsal, on the other hand, 
not only gives a much more elaborate account of the 





campaign, but offers at the same time a critical estimate 
of the services of. the chief actors in this particular phase 
It differs 
Miley's book in another feature, in that the illustrations 
represent, not the officers, but graphic scenes from the 
life of the soldiers. An interesting comparison could be 
made. between Mr. Bonsal’s description of the battle 


of the war with Spain. also from General 


The book is full of instructive incident, but rises, 
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before Santiago, and Mr. Bennett's description of the 


battle of Omdurman. 
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A Manual! of Patrology: Being a Concise Account of the Chief 
Persons, Sects, Orders, etc., in Christian History, from the 
First Century to the Period of the Reformation, with Select 
Bibliographical References. By Wallace Nelson Stearns, 
A.M., B.D. With an Introduction by J. H. Thayer, D.D., 
Litt.D., Professor in the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. With table and map. 8vo, pp. xviii, 176. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 

There is room and need for handy works of reference 
in English, and especially such as give references to the 
literature of church history. Germany is rich in such 
books, but even in these days not every one has com- 
mand of that language, or access to its books of this 
class. Mr. Stearns has hit upon a good plan, and 
seems to have spared no pains to carry it out with the 
use of such books as were within his reach. His book 
will save many a student a bootless search among possi- 
ble authorities, by sending him to the right quarter. 
But he seems not always, to have had access to the 
latest and most important books, in German at least. 
Thus all the books on Meister Eckhardt are somewhat 
antiquated by the works of Preger, Denifle, and Jundt. 
The same is true of Johann Tauler. So on Ruysbroek 
all other writers are superseded by Otterloo (1874), and 
on Thomas 4 Kempis there are later writers, though, 
perhaps, not more important than Karl Hirsche. Hugo 
of St. Victor is described as ‘‘ friend of Erigena,’’ who 
lived more than two centuries earlier. Under Richard 
of St. Victor no mention is made of Engeihardt. Under 
‘«Hymns’’ there is no reference to H. A. Daniel's still 
indispensable ‘‘ Thesaurus,’’ and none to either Pitra’s 
or Christ's collections of Greek hymns. Rocholl’s book 
on Rupert of Deutz is not named, nor is the second 
part of his name given. 
Jews by Petrer the Venerable is named, but it is far less 
interesting than his De Afiracu/is, which contains much 
autobiographic matter. The derivation of Barlaam and 
Joasaph from the traditional life of Gautama Boodha is 
not noticed. The works of C. A. Hase and Smith on 
Sebastian Franck are of more importance than those 
given. But, after all deductions, the book must be wel- 
comed as meeting a real need. 
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Shakespeare’s Pericles and Apollonius of Tyre: A Study in 
Comparative Literature. By Albert H. Smyth, Professor of 
English in the Central High School of Philadelphia. Large 
8vo, pp. 112. Philadelphia: MacCalla & Co. §1. 


The tale of Apollonius of Tyre has for modern readers 
a double interest. It is one of the old tales which the 
genius of Shakespeare found to its liking as the basis of 
atragedy. And it is a fine example of the way in which 
a good tale, when once set afloat, keeps its hold on the 
memory and the imagination of the world. Professor 
Smyth treats its history exhaustively. He shows that it 
originated with a Greek pagan writer, in the later age of 
Greek literature. The original text is lost, but there are 
coincidences of method and of fact with Greek romances 
which still exist, and the story lives on in the folk-lore 
of the Greeks and the Albanians. By the means of a 
Latin version, which may have interpolated the story, it 
passed into all the languages of modern Europe. In 
English it was handled by ‘‘the moral Gower'’ long 
before Shakespeare's tinre, and by other writers after the 
great dramatist. It is a remarkable instance of the per- 
sistence with which such a story retains its essential 
features, being substantially the same in German, Swe- 
dish, Danish, Dutch, Hungarian, Italian, Spanish, 
French, Provencal, modern Greek, Russian, and Eng- 
lish, All these Professor Smyth has compared with the 
oldest Latin type, combining a fine literary discrimina- 
tion with an unwearied industry, which has exhausted 
the material in the great libraries ‘‘ from Constantinople 
to Copenhagen.'’ His work is the definitive treatise on 
a subject which has employed the pens of scores of 


notable scholars. 
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The Kindergarten System: Its Origin and Development as 
Seen in the Life of Friedrich Froebel. Translated and 
adapted from the work of Alexander Bruno Hanschmann by 
Fanny Franks. 12mo, pp. xvi, 253. Syracuse, N. Y.: C.W. 
Bardeen. $2. 


Literature of the kindergarten or of the Froebelian 
system of educational thought is not a scarce article. 
But there is really a place for Fanny Frank's translation 
of Hanschmann’s Life of Froebel. In naming her 
book The Kindergarten System, she scarcely does her 
subject justice, for it is, in truth, a life of Froebel, and 
one of exceptional readableness and luminosity. It is 


Only the treatise against the ~ 
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not literally a translation of Hanschmann, 
for, in order to accomplish her purpose, 
she ‘* had to recast, transpose, of shorten 
some passages, and omit others, which 
would either distract attention from the 
matter of main interest [the kindergar- 
ten], or encroach on ground already cov- 
ered by translations."’ The book vividly 
shows how Froebel turned ‘from the 
unpreparedness of the schoolboy back to 
the earliest period of infancy, thence to 
the mother, and finally to the maiden, 
some day to become a mother.’’ No life 
of Froebel can do justice to him or to 


: the work which he started without show- 









ing how his system covers all the periods 
of life, and especially how fundamentally 
interested he is in the child’s education in 
the home. This office Miss Franks fills, 
notwithstanding the kindergarten is her 
real objective point. The book, as bio- 
graphy alone, is not only instructive, but 
it is stimulating and inspiring reading. 


« 


Nature for its Own Sake: First Studies in 


Natural Appearances. By John C. Van 
Dyke. With portrait. 16mo, pp. xx, 292. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50, 


Professor Van Dyke has given us four 
books to help us to understand the inter- 
pretations of nature in works of art. One 
of his recent works was Art for Art’s Sake. 
He now goes to the great original of 
beauty to show us how to enjoy natural 
beauty.., He seeks to do this, not by 
wrapping it-in mystery, or investing it 
with sentimental associations, but by mak- 
ing it more intelligible to us with the aid 
of science. He evidently has no sympathy 
with those who think that science is hos- 
tile to the esthetic sense. And no one 
who has read carefully one of these chap- 
ters on Sunlight, or Clouds, or Rain and 
Snow, or Mountains and Hills, can but 
feel that the two interests in nature blend, 
and that the world is the more beautifub 
to us the better we understand it. The 
reader may come.-to the book from either 
motive, and will be amply rewarded. 


* 


A History of the Presidency. By Edward 
Stanwood, Litt.D. (Bowdoin). 8vo, pp. v, 
586. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2. 


Fourteen years ago Dr. Stanwood pub- 
lished a history of presidential elections. 
As the choice of a president is the most 
striking ‘‘ event‘ in the game of politics, 
the need of a careful and impartial ac- 
count was much felt. The reception given 
his first book has encouraged him to go 
into the matter more fully, and the new 
work leaves nothing to be desired as re- 
gards the external facts and features of the 
story. The preliminary struggle of can- 
didates, the convention votes and plat- 
forms, the leading arguments of the cam- 
paign, the popular and electoral votes, the 
disputes as to the validity of votes, and 
the inauguration of the successful candi- 
date, are carefully chronicled, and the 
narrative is a complete one. Dr. Stan- 
wood writes simply and exactly, with no 
attempt at literary effect, and with ad- 
mirable clearness. 
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Stories of Naples and the Camorra. By 
Charles Grant. With Introductory Memoir 
of the author by J. B. Capper. 12mo, pp. 
xvii, 379. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
Re” $1.75. . 

Mr. Grant was an Englishman who went 
to Naples at the request of his friend, Dr. 

Anton Dohrn, the naturalist. In these 

stories of Naples he gives us the literary 

product of his extraordinary opportunity 
for knowing certain phases of Neapolitan 
life. Grant became fascinated with Italy, 





especially the good and evil that he saw in 
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the Neapolitan lower classes. He saw them 
by living intimately among them, —becom- 
ing one with them. The stories in this 
volume are founded upon his experiences, 


If the author's literary style were as attrac- | 
tive as the raw material at his command 


is rare and valuable, 
doubtless be more popular. And yet the 
first edition of 1896 was enough of a suc- 
cess to warrant the publishers in making 
a reissue, 
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A Simple Grammar of English now in Use. 
By Jobn Earle, M.A. t2mo, pp. xiv, 297. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. §r. 50. 


Professor John Earle has long .been 
known as a philologist of marked indi- 
viduality. His Philology of the English 
Tongue was—and isstill—a very sugges- 
tive book to the student and the master 
alike. Professor Earle always has a point 
of view of hisown. His methods are un- 
conventional, his style of treatment sim- 
ple and often quite winning. This book 
of grammar is not historical, but prac- 
tical and common-sensible, It views lan- 
gage, ‘‘not as a fabric, but as the repre- 
sentation of thought.’’ Its aim is educa- 
tional rather than scientific. It is a good 
book for the bookish man’s library as 
well as the teacher's desk or the pupil's 
hand. 

% 
A Boy I Knew, and Four Dogs. By Laurence 


Hutton. 12mo, illustrated, pp. x, 87. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. £03. 


The elements of Mr. Hutton’s literary 
power are as well exemplified in this as 
in any of his books. His sense of locality 
is vivid, as is his sense of personality. 
He is the possessor of a clear, fluent style, 
a good sense of quiet humor, and an at- 


mosphere of easy relation to his readers. 


In the present book he tells the story of 
his boyhood in New York and its vicinity, 
and indicates a great deal that is of inter- 
est in social usage and history. It is 
noteworthy that he records his supersti- 
tion about stepping on a crack, which 
also was shared by his comrades. This is 
a reminiscence of the sacredness of the 
boundary line, which is very widely 
diffused. 
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Books Received 


March 13 to March 20 


William Briggs, Toronto 


Harutune. By H.S. Jenanyan. §1.50. 


Continental Publishing Company, New York 
The Philippine Islands. By Ramon Reyes Lala. 

$2. 50. 

F. M. Harley Publishing Company, Chicago 
Get your Eyes Open. By Frank Alletl Moore. 

25 cents. 

L. K. Howe Publishing House, Sheboygan, 

Wisconsin 


By J. T. Chynoweth. 


The Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia 
Chapters on Jewish Literature. By Israel 
Abrahams, M.A. §1.25. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 


The Development of Thrift. By Mary Willcox 
Brown. te 


Grace upon Grace. 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 
Character Chiselling. By Mrs. May Anderson 
Hawkins. 75 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Strong Hearts. By George W. Cable. $1.2 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Naimender 
Balmain Bruce, D.D. $2.50. 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary-on the 
Books of Samuel. By Henry Preserved 
Smith. $3 net. 


F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 

The Redemption of Africa. By Frederic Perry 
Noble. Intwovolumes. $4 

The Two Covenants. By Rev. Andrew Murray. 
75 cents. 7 

From Fact to Faith. By Rev. J. Monro Gibson, 
M.A., D.D. 75 cents. 

Across India at the Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century. By Lucy E. Guinness. $1.50. 

Missionary Expansion since the Reformation. 
By Rev. J. A. Graham, M.A, §1.25 


the book would | 

















































































‘The Profit of the Many.” 
madge Root. $1.25. : 
In Afric’s Forest and Jungle. Rev. R. H. Stone. 
| $4. 
| Jesus Christ and His Surroundings. By Rev. 
|” Norman L. Walker, D.D. $1.25. 
Our Sisters in India. By Rev. E. Storrow. 
| $1.25. 
j Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 
Washington's Farewell Address, With a Prefa- 
tory Note by Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
50 cents. 
The Memory of Lincoln. With an introduction 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. §1. 


(For ** Literary Notes ’’ see page 190) 


By Edward Tall- 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, J te ond such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





These Raw March Winds.—The penetrating 
winds of March are absolutely unknown in 
the region traversed by the incomparable 
solid vestibuled train from New Orleans to 
California,—the ‘Sunset Limited.’’ By this 
snowless route, those sensitive to severe 
March winds need have no fear of risk to 
health, while there is in truth no such trans- 
continental train on any road for ladies and 
men. Meals @ /a carte. Fastest and most 
certain time, with the perils to person and 
health avoided to which one is liable in cross- 
ing by the northern routes during this month, 
Only 58 hours to Los Angeles, and 75 hours 
to San Francisco. For rates, time-tables, etc., 
also information concerning National Educa- 
tional Association Convention to be held in 
Los Angeles July 11-14 next, apply at Phila- 
delphia offices, Southern Pacific, 109 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, via Seaboard Air Line. 





Now Ready! Twenty New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine “ Oxford” 


and Authorized American Editions 


OXFORD Self- 
Pronouncing 
Bibles 


Practical, 
Scholarly, 
Simple. 


The Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler says: “ On the whole, 
1 think it is the best for the average teacher.” 








For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A NEW RECORD 

A GOOD RECORD 

A COMPLETE RECORD 
For the 

Home Department 


Superintendent 


By Charles D. Meigs, Editor The Awakener, and 
Superintendent State Sunday-school Association of 
Indiana. In this new record book, System, Simplicity, 
Completeness and Common Sense are united, and the 
Home Department Superintendent's every need, as 
to Records, is fully met. Price, in good board covers, 
only 50 cents, postpaid. Same in substantial cloth 
binding, $1. Money cheerfully and speedily refunded 
if book is returned as unsatisfactory. 


Address, Editor The Awakener, Indianapolis, Ind. 


'U should have SHEY SUNDAY- 
y° CHERS" CLASS BOOK wane 
Sanda use it is acknowledged by experi- 
enced superintendents and teachers to be the most con- 
venient as ome . Go cents per dozen, 
Pepe” A. 8. HERSHEY, Publisher, York, Pa. 















Teachers’ Bibles 









ces Our eee 


HOMME Department 


Quarterly, . 


in its improved form is a very 
success wherever used. Thousands 
of scholars weekly study it with 
marked profit, and therefore have re- 
newed interest in the school and 
lesson. 





Our Home Department Requisites are 
admitted to be superior. Send § ¢. 
Sor sample Quarterly and full set of 
requisites. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


BOSTON and Chicago. 





Teachers Need 


a good CONCORDANCE. 

The Combined Concordance 
in NELSON’S new series of 
Teacher's Bibles ‘‘ is the most 
complete yet produced, being 
adapted both to the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions,’’ 
and has proper names, sub- 
ject index, etc., all in one 
a-b-c list, making it easy to find the word wanted. 

** Of all the aids for the popular study of the 
Bible . . . this is easily foremost and best.’’—In- 
dependent. 


All styles and prices. For example, long primer t 
Self-Pronouncing Edition, bound in leather, overlapping 
covers, stpaid, only $2.50. Ask yout bookseller, or 
send to Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., N. Y. 


ELLING OUT BOOKS 


end for special catalog, great inducements, 
ave money for your Sunday-school, Buy now. 
pecial low prices and easy terms of sale. 


Address Leonard Pub. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


anD GOSPEL SONGS 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
Containing 367 of the best hymns and tunes, both new 














and old. rice, $25, and 938 per 100, accordin, 
to style of binding. ter Edition, $40 and $48 
per 100. Samples of either, free by post, 28c. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


JUST OUT 


Every song a sermon, “easy to learn—hard to for- 
get,’’ is the n upon which we have built 


SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2 


128 pages. Over 150 songs, words and music. Sixty of 
these never before published. 
Send 15 cents for sample copy. 


Tallal/fotading, 200 Broadway, New York. 





106 Washington St., Chicago, 








“ Tue Risen Curist,”’ 80c. per 100. 

** Jesus Lives,”’ $4.00 per Ag W. L. Mason 

“Easter Ecnors” (ten carols), 170 5th Av., N.Y. 
$4.00 per soo, Sample of each, 6c. All three for 12¢, 





FILLMORES’ MUSIC £.°neshs,¢" 

urpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, 

, Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 

all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
or 40 Bible House, ¥. ¥. 


BROS., Cincinnati, 6., 
Sunday School song books, “Songs 
of the Savior’s Love.” * ferent 
Send 10e for sample copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
North-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St, Chicago, 


1899 Bicycle for One Dollar oe 


We will send our highest grade gents’ or ladies’ 1899 
Acme King Bicycle to any address on easy conditions, 
for only $1.00o—the conditions include the distributing 
of 1,000 small circulars, which you can do im three 
hours. Send no money. For full particulars how to 
get our best bicycle for $1 oo and a few hours’ work, cut 
this notice out and mail to us. 


Sears, Roebuck, & Co., Cycle Dept., Chicago. 
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Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels 
By Prot. M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle's ‘‘ Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels” has met with wide 
popularity among Bible students. Thou- 
sands of copies have been sold to read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been 
made very low, in order that any Bible 
student or any set of scholars or of teach- 
ers may have this almost indispensable 
aid to the study of the life of Christ. It 
is an eight-page pamphlet, printed on 
fine paper, and will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of the price : Single 
copy, 10 cents; twenty-five copies, $2.00; 
one hundred copies, $6.00. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, March 25, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies to separate 
CUSe addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


8 1 -50 One copy, one year. 


$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
° ters, missionaries, and theological 


students. 
One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 

~ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club ouch additional oubeor! 
a scrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made 
oe EIR > eg et 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and poy in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired, 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed package is addressed to one person 
only 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charas, 

A Geckage-club subscriber who has paid the old socent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing ma Bee divided into omaljer packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time aid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


< 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sin ly to the individual addresses, orin a 
package to one adc ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





Guide-Boards for 


Teachers 8y W. H. Hall 


Illustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


POROUS PLASTERS 


Everybody should 
know what they want, 
and then get it. Don’t 
be persuaded to accept 
an imitation porous 
plaster when you ask 
for and want “All- 
cock’s.” They are the 
ones that help. Others 
trade on their reputa- 
tion. 








Big Baby Carriage Sale 

If you will cut this notice out, and send to Sears, 
Roebuck, & Co., Chicago, Ill, they will send you, 
free, by mail, postpaid, a handsome catalog of baby 
carriages. in colors, with lowest Chicago wholesale 


Allcock’s 





prices, free examination offer, tell you how to order, etc. 


On a postal card will bring 
free a booklet telling how 
to prepare sixty toothsome 
delicacies from Sanitas Nut 
Foods. 


Sanitas Nut Foods are made from 
choice selected nut meats, carefully 
blanched, sterilized, and pre-di- 
gested. Delicious and appetizing, 
pleasing to the palate of the hale and 
hearty as well as the invalid. Made 
in many ways to suit all tastes, 
The ideal food for those who have 
strength and want to retain it, and 
those who have not strength, but 
want to regain it. 


For 25 cents (just enough to pay 
postage) we send free eight samples 
of these tempting foods. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 


88 Washington Street, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Poem : 
Faith. By the Rev. J.H.Sammis ...... 177 


Editorial : 
Notes.—Importance af Little Things. ‘ Call- 
ing Names.” Now the Only Time. Living 


Better than Knowing. A Cheap and Effec- 
tive Mode of Well Daing ........4..- 177 
The Timidlty C6BIR 6c cei ccc wees 177 


Notes on Open Letters: 
What is Meant by Bearing One's Cross? 
Proper Posture in Public Prayer ...... 178 


From Contributors: 
The Founder of Chautauqua and Inventor of 
the Akron Plan. By Bishop John H. Vin- 


GU is GUD 6 6 6 0 6 5.8 0 8 6 670 178 
What God “Prepared” for Jonah. By M. 
Bi Pi woke cece sievsveseses + + 17% 


Going Alone. By Eleanor Root. . . 


For Children at Home: 
John's Reward Card. By S. Jennie Smith. . 179 


For the Superintendent : 
Preparing for Special Services. 
P. Barnefield ....... 
How to Stop Those who Can't Stop Them- 


By Thomas 


selves. Waking Up a Dull Teachers’- 
Meeting ....2 .eeececee ecco « + 5BR 
For the Teacher : - 
A Teacher in the Hill Country. By Philip? EB. 
Parra a re ae a ee oo 0 o Si 
Primary Letter of Welcome to Parerts. Pay 
Attentional. se cc csesecccn occ 0 6 


The Smoay School Times 


Contents for March 25 


Lesson 2. April 9. The Anointing in Bethany 
John. 12 : 1-11 
Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 
Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia 
E. Peck; John B. Smith; the Rev. E. Morris 
Fergusson; Dr. William Wright; Amos R. 


WOE. 66 6008 $8 8 6 TES Ss 182 
Books and Writers: 
Modern Biography .....22s-sece%- 186 


The Four Gospels. The Downfall of the Der- 
vishes. ‘In Cuba with Shafter. The Fight 
for Santiago. A Manual of Patrology. 
Shakespeare's Pericles and Apollonius of 
Tyre. The Kindergarten System. Nature 
for its Own Sake. A History of the Presi- 
dency. Stories of Naples and the Camorra. 

A Simple Grammar of English now in Use. 
ADOPT ROOW. csc cece saseeetstes 188 
Books Received 
Literary Notes and News: 

A German Mission Monthly. Fergusson’s 
Syllabus of John’s Gospel. Memoir of 
Bishop Stevens. John Watson and Calvin- 
istic Orthodoxy. Early Church Catechiz- 
ing. British and Foreign Bible Society's 
Report ..-scecs 

Work and Workers : 

Convention Calendar. .......4.4+00 +198 








THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 








M*® HALL’'S presentation of the 
work and privileges of the Sun- 

day-school teacher is quite as 
novel as it is delightful and informing. 
The author's rich and varied experience 
as teacher, superintendent, and field 
worker give authority to his utterances. 
He points out with exceptional clear- 
ness ways of overcoming the most com- 
mon hindrances to success in the teach- 
er's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever 
pen drawings of highway and byway 
guide-boards impressively symbolize 
the central truths of the book. Asa 
whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
school teachers may improve the 
blessed opportunities that are set be- 
fore them. 





Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt 
of price, the publishers paying the postage. 
John D. Wattles & Co. , 
togt Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











COMPANY 


Earnestly solicits your patronage, and, 
|among the inducements it offers, the fol- 


| lowing are not the least : 

A rock-ballasted, steel-rail track, run- 
ning through the most picturesque and 
interesting section of the South, and so 
far inland as to avoid the dust and sand 
and monotony of scenery that would make 
the trip a bugbear if it hugged the coast 
more closely. 

The privilege of going via the direct 
route and returning at slight additional 
cost via Asheville, or vice versa. 

The convenience of an office centrally 
located at 828 Chestnut Street, where 
Pullman reservations may be made in 
advance, and an order left for the de- 





time at your residence. 
your baggage is looked after, and every 
trouble saved you by a courteous repre- 
sentative of the line. 

| If it is inconvenient to call, write to 
Joun M. Beat, District Passenger Agent, 
| 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelpkia. 





AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. + 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and*310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





a 


SABE COMPU R IR ss cccrecrecevicsssincvoggresses $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
COMBE COMI y 000.000000005000 c0rccceccceeees 1,705,.994.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities............... 594,733-42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. 
$2,710,727.67. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treaé. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gen/. Agt. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 43°. E. Gillingham, 
Israel Morris, charles S. Whelen, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, Edward F. Beale, 
Alexander Biddle, — S. Gerhard, 
Edward Lowber Welsh. 





livery of all tickets to you at the proper | 


The transfer of | 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 


Paid on five-year first mortgages in Red 

1% River Valle "North Dakota, 14 years in 

2 business HERE. References furnished in 
YOUR state. J. H. McCullough, Milton, N. D. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry conc i 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you sam 








the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


Literary Notes and News 


Periodicals intended to 
. i diffuse an interest in 

missions always have 
abounded in Germany. Most of them, 
however, have been in the interest of some 
special society. The monthly Die Evan- 
gelischen Missionen (Guttersloh : Bertels- 
mann), aims at the inclusion of all the 
Lutheran missions. It is very cheap 
(3 marks a year), and finely illustrated. 


% 


Pieuersan’s A valuable help in ob- 
Syllabus of John’s taining a conception of 
Gospel the Gospel of John as 
a whole is furnished in the syllabus pre- 
pared by the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson. 
It was first published in The Sunday 
School Timesin 1891, and is now reprinted 
and published by the New Jersey Sunday- 
school Association, Trenton, New Jersey, 
at three cents per copy, postpaid. The 
analysis is not intended to present the 
plan of the book as a proof that Jesus was 
the Christ, but to give a division into 
sections that can be readily retained in 
the memory,—namely, Christ in Judea, 
in Galilee, in Jerusalem, in Bethany, in 
the Upper Room, Christ Dying, Christ 
Risen. The sub-sections are arranged in 
a like convenient method. 
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The late Bishop Ste- 
Memoir of Bishop y 


ens of Pennsylvania 
Stevens 


was a man who en- 
deared himself to a very wide circle of 
friends. His inexhaustible kindness, his 
unfailing courtesy, his Christian excel- 
lence of character, were combined with 
fine social gifts and an unusual degree of 
eloquence. It is rather surprising that no 
biography of his life has appeared in book 
form, hence the more welcome is the brief 


“««Memoir’’ of twenty pages from the pen 


of the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin. The pam- 
phlet has been privately printed by 
George W. Jacobs & Co., of Philadelphia, 
for Mrs. Stevens. It is accompanied 
by an excellent portrait. Mr. Hotchkin 
tells some fine stories of the Bishop's self- 
sacrifice to the interests and comfort of 
others, which will not surprise those who 
knew what a warm heart beat under his 
episcopal lawn. 


“ 
John Watson hose who have heard 
and Calvinistic Dr. John Watson's ad- 
Orthodoxy dresses during his sec- 


ond visit to this country, have been im- 
pressed with the constructive and con- 
servative tone of his thought. He seems 
to stand much nearer to the orthodox 
theology of his native land than when he 
wrote! The Mind of the Master. This ap- 
pearance, however, may be due only to 
that Scotch disposition to: lay a great and 
seemingly exclusive stress on whatever 
topic is immediately at hand, without ex- 
hibiting its position in the perspective of 
beliefs. At any rate, in The Expositor 
for March, Dr. Watson begins a series of 
articles on ‘‘The Doctrines of Grace,’’ 
which promise to emphasize his nearness 
to Calvinistic orthodoxy. He strongly 
emphasizes the difference between the 
authoritative, ambassadoria: preaching of 
Paul, and the diffident, apologetic tone of 
much modern preaching. ‘‘ From the 
standpoint ot our age, there is possibly an 
advantage with the believing Christian ; 
he has a wider vision, and a more inspir- 
ing ideal. There is certainly some dis- 
advantage in being an unbeliever ; he has 
denied himself the support of the most 


Vol. 41, No. 12 
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- Pure 
Bath 
Soap 


Wool Soap for the bath and toilet — 
you can’t be wrong if you get a white pure 
soap —color is put into toilet soap to 
hide impurity — white is the symbol of 
purity and Wool Soap is white. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 
his name and address, and we will send 
you a cake free, 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 











majestic of all religious traditions, and 
the delicate enjoyment of the most grace- 
ful esthetic emotions."’ ‘‘ The Apostle 
was convinced that if any man believed 
in Jesus Christ he would see the salvation 
of God."’ 

x 


The second volume of 
the Katechetische Zeit- 
schrift, edited by Pas- 
tor Spanuth of. Hanover, and published 
by Messrs. Greiner and Pfeiffer in Stutt- 
gart (1.25 marks yearly), opens with a 
paper by the editor on the Catechumenate 
ot the early church. He finds the first 
trace of the catechetical instruction by 
which candidates for baptism were pre- 
pared in the writings of Justin Martyr, but 
in a freer and more elastic form than after 
the method had been fixed by theologians 
like Augustine, and church councils. The 
subjects of the instruction were the Creed, 
the. Lord's Prayer, and the Ten .Com- 
mandments. Up to the time of Luther, 
these three .documents, supplemented by 
oral instructior as to the sacraments, were 
the ‘‘ Catechism.’’ The later use of the 
word as a body of questions and answers 
began with -Luther. Pastor Spanuth’s 
Zeitschrift gives a good idea of the way in 
which religious instruction in school and 
church is practiced among the churchly 
Lutherans of Germany. It is based on 
the Gospels of the Church Year. 


Early Church 
Catechizing 


b 


The latest report of the 
British and _ Foreign 
Bible Society again 
demonstrates the fact that the Scriptures 


British and Foreign 
' Bible Society's 
Report 


are the most popular and widely circu- | - 
lated book on the globe. Since the organi- | 


zation in 1804, this society has spent more 


than sixty million dollars in the publica- | 


tion of the Scriptures, having issued one 
hundred and forty-one million copies, en- 
tire or in part, in more than three hun- 
dred languages and dialects. The head- 
quarters in London sent out on an average 
six thousand copies of the Scriptures each 
day. The Society runs presses not only 
in London, but also in Oxford, Cambridge, 
Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Cologne, Leipsic, 
Vienna, Rome, Florence, Madrid, Lis- 
bon, Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, Beyroot, Bombay, Allahabad, 
Madras, Calcutta, Shanghai, Cape Col- 
ony, and Sydney. A little work entitled 
The Gospel in Many Tongues, issued 
by the Society, gives a good idea of the 
vast variety of editions of the Scriptures it 
publishes, as it contains the verse of St 


John, ‘‘ For God so loved the world,’’ | 
etc., in the three hundred and twenty lan- | 


guages in which it issues the whole or 


parts of the Bible. The Society has grown 
phenomenally, and now has an average 
income of fully two: hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and issues annually on 
the averaye 3,888,000 copies of the Bible 
or the New Testament. Fifty years ago, | 
the Society bad translations of the Scrip- 

tures into only nine African dialects ; now 

it employs for its work fifty-six of the lan- 

guages spoken in the Dark Continent 

The latest addition in this line has been 

the Uganda version. 
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Work and Whrtkers 


Convention Calendar 


Louisiana, at New Orleans . .. March 22-24 
Texas, atCameron ..... . . March 28-30 
Delaware, at——. . 2. 2+ ss . . April 2, 3 
Florida, at Ocala. . »...... ~ April 4-6 
California, at Berkeley ... . April 11-13 
Alabama, at Florence ...... April 12-14 
Georgia, at Atlanta. ....... . April 26 
West Virginia, at Charleston . April 18-20 


South Carolina, at Spartanburg . . April 23-25 
International Lesson Commiitee, at 


Ninth International S. S. Conven- 
tion, at Atlanta... .. . . April 26-30 














Kansas, at Hutchinson . May 9-11 
Mississippi; at Greenwood May 9-11 
Montana, at Anaconda. .... . . May 10-12 
Illinois, at Decatur ° . » May 16-18 
Minnesota, at Red Wing. .... . May 23-25 
Washington, at Tacoma .... . . May 23-25 
North Dakota, at Hillsboro, .... May 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen. . .. . May 
Wisconsin, at Sparta. ..... . .June 
Colorado, at Boulder , . o 0 0 sume 
Ohio, at Marion. ......... «June68 


New York, at Poughkeepsie 
Nebraska, at Holdrege 
Indiana, at Columbus 


» «+ « «June 6-8 
co ce oo « JUNG IpTS 
+ «+ « «June 13-16 


Iowa, at Oskaloosa. ....... «June 20-22 
New Jersey Summer School of Pri- 
mary Methods, at Asbury Park . . July 3-8 


Pennsylvania Primary Summer 
School, at Eagles Mere, July 25 to August 1 


Missouri, at Kansas City . . . . August 22-24 
Kentucky, at Louisville August 29-31 
Maine, at Portland. ..... . October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore October —— 
Rhode Island, at Providence . , October —— 


Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee, October —— 





District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 13-15 
| Michigan, at Battle Creek . November 14-16 
| Utah, at Salt Lake City. . . . . December 1-3 


British America 


Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie. . . . June 6-8 
| New Brunswick, at St. Stephen. October —+ 








For the teeth. 


Free from acid or grit. 


Deliciously flavored. 
Superior to the higher 
priced dentifrices. 





25 cents. All druggists. Sample vial Rubi- 
foam mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowell. Mass. 
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E gains wisdom in a happy way 





Pitesburgh. * P n 
peters a who gains it by the experience of 
a Pittabargh. 
aereern } comsnnatl others. In painting why not avail 
ECKSTEIN 
eee, yourself of the advice of those who have had 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLTE\ nw Yor. | the greatest experience — the painters. 
en nag Competent, practical painters everywhere 
ee | catcaga use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
ens They know they cannot afford to use any- 

— 8t. Looia, 
BED SEAL . 
yi thing else. 
JOHN T. LEWIS 4 BR08 CO P — 

Philadelphia By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY Cleveland FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphiet giving valu- 
SALEM ’ able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORKELL Balom, Mass. — fa)der showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
EENTUCKY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
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AU. 6 6c oe tc thet « ARG 
International Executive Committee, ’ 

at Atlanta ..... SS ee . April 26 
International Primary Union, at 

Atlanta oe 6 0 6-0 ee Ape 
International Sunday-School Field 

Association, at Atlanta... .. . April 26 


CUT THIS 
AD: OUT 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
and SEND 


MORGAN & GEND ONE DOLLA 
WRIGHT TIRE Se 












gearand color wanted and we will send you th 
OUR HIGH-GRADE ‘99 MODEL 
H ieycle 

Acme Prince »' hae Rg 
D., subject to examina- 
tion. You can examine 
itat your express office, 
and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as 
represented, the greatest 
bargain you ever saw and 
equal to bicycles ethers 
sellas high as 650,00, 
i pay oS arent 
our «peel: offer price, 
$18.75 and express 
charges, less the 61.00 
sent with order. 

Express charges aver- 
age $1.00 for 500 miles; 
greater or lesser dis- 
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; tances in proportion. 
RCAN & WRICGHT’S Highest-Crade, one year guaranteed, pneu} 
MO matio Tire, 22, 2% or 25-inch Diamond 14-inch seamless 
stee fram nest 2-piece Sealy hanger, finest crystal steel adjustable bearings throughout. Wheels, 
Rowel's best inch. Full ballbearing throughout. Acker ball retainers throughout. Finest equipment. Index 
chain, Canton padded Saddle, Best handie bar made, up or down turn. Clark's anti-friction, yep 
baitl-retainin heavy leather tool , fine wrench, oiler, pump and repair kit. Wheel isgiven finest poas! 
Guish, enamel lack, green or maroon, All b “ parts heavil nickel plated on copper. New is more handsome. 
A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE with every bicycle. Ifyou "t find it equal to other $40.00 wheels, DON’T TAKE IT. 


$8.25 Stripped, $11.75 and $16.95 Fully Equipped 18 on ice nee et ehecle  OUn Faee woven 





&. WRITE FORIT. OR ER OUR 0 7S BICYCLE AT "QNo 
catalogue shows our entire line up to 828.7 RIT. es 
OREANS, SOUGH LAB ransa’ courage 708 we ve eon ou San ie OE 89 erg 





SEARS, ROEBUOK & CO. anc.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


Iroquois Bicycles 316-75 


400 of the famous [roquois Model 3 Bicycles 
will be sold at $16.75 each, Just one-third their re al value. 


IROQUOIS CYCLE WORKS FAILED wrccis Sor. 
too ex wely 


built, and we have bought the entire piant at a forced 

sale at 20 cents on the dollar. With it we got 400 Mode! 3 Iroquois Bi- 

cycles, finished and complete, Made to sell at $60. To ad- 

vertise our business we have concluded to sell these 400 at just what 

they stand’ us, and make the marvelous offer of a Medel & 

IROQUOIS BICYCLE at $16. 75 while they last. The wheels 

are strictly up-to-date, famous every where for beauty and good quality. 

DESCRIPTON The Iroquois Model 3 18 too wel! known to need 

a detailed description. Shelby 1\ in. seamless 

4 v : % tubing, improved two-piece crank, detachable sprockets, arch crown, 

~ r - barrel hubs and hanger, 24, in. drop, finest nickel and enamel ; colors, 

black, maroon and coach green; Gents’ frames, 22, 24 and 26 in., Ladies’ 22 in.; best ‘‘Record,” guaran- 

teed tires and high-grade equipment throughout. Our Written Guarantee with eyery bicyele. 

E v1 LLAR (or your express agent's guarantee for charges one way) state whether ladies’ or gents’, color and 

height of frame wanted, and we will ship C. 0. D. for the balance ($15.75 and express charges), 

subject to examination and a proval. If you don’t find it the most wonderful Bieyele Offer ever made, send it back at our ex- 

me. ORDER "TO-DAX if you don't want to be disappointed. 50 cents discount for cash in full with order. 

Ww VE B ICYCLES A complete line of "99 Models at $3.2 00 and up. Second-hand 

Wheels $8 to $10. We want ERX BIER A Ce ETS O's 

in every town to represent us. Hundreds earned their bicycle last year. This year we offer wheels and cash for work done 

for us; also E*x-@e@ Two of sample wheel to agents. rite for our liberal proposition. We are known everywhere 

as the greatest Exelusive Bicycle House in the world and are perfectly reliable; we refer to any bank or business house in 
any express company and to our customers everywhere. 


J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


























Dont Pay Theo Pi 


If you are going to pay fora carriage why not pay the least you 


fi Ve can for the best vehicle? Get efl you can in material and workman- 

ee : i) ship—pay as little as you can for handling and “extras.” 
ws SOR YAO = You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
ASK) RA\Y you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making with 

4 

| ieee aie | accessories. Everything guaranteed. With our illustrated catalogue 
With Leather Quarter Top. you can order easily and safely. If what you order does not sult, send 
it back and we will pay the freight both ways, rst, get the catalogue. You are welcome to a copy. 


One moderate protit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. & 
PERIAIRE er ke EEE ee ee kk ne ee RE ee ens 





KG , td 
















of buggies, carriages, surreys, phactons, wagons, harness and horse 





. 














§ be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 





Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 


NERVOUSNESS 


and that fidgety feeling relieved by 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





In boxes only. 








At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, 4% and 1 lb. tins. 


Pamphiets mailed by Parbenfabriken of Elberfsld Co., ; ss . "hs a 
40 Stone &t., Nex York City, selling whet for Farben- Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
tabriten vorm. Friedr. Bayer & o., Elberfeld. | anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 














publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
| the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 























































































































“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 
Sarouo is the house-wife’s best friend. With it 
she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean, Don’t be foolish and 
try to clean house without Saro.io, Quick work 
can be done with Sarotio. Common soap and elbow 
service belong to the past generation. He in fashion 
and use SAro.io. No. 37. 


B. & B. 


You make a profit 


on all the dry goods you buy here—difference 
between this store’s small profit, less prices, 
and usual store’s usual prices—which is con- 
siderable. 

Here you get choice goods. It’s the 
choiceness of this store’s goods that makes its 
prices genuine less prices. 

Costs you nothing but a postal card to get 
samples—just give us an idea of your prefer- 
ence in each or the several lines you’re inter- 
ested in, 

Superb assortments of silks, 
and wash goods. 

Rich fancy silks of rare and, in most cases, 
exclusive beauty, 6§c., 75c., Bsc. to $1.25. 

New novelty dress goods and suitings, 35c., 
§0c., 7§¢.. Neat atid good mixtures, 20¢., 25c. 

New and pretty wash goods for as little as 
6%c.—from that on up to the finest fancies at 
$1.25, there’s greater variety of handsome 
colorings and fine styles than shown anywhere 
else in America—goods here as evidence. 

Extensive lines new madras, roc. to 35¢. 

The new silk warp mousselines, 45c., are 
exquisite. 

ther fine dress cottons for gowns, 20c. 
to Soc. 

New illustrated catalog will be ready soon 
after April 1,—send your name and address so 
you'll get a copy among the first. It’s free. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











dress goods, 








SEND TO 


H. O'Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general n me nerchandise. 





Educational 


DO TA ‘Ty! ER 


Can refer ohn D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday rs Times. °- 
Send for our illustrated book to the Philadel ue 
a. 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, 
¥stablished 1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Founder om 
Principal, who c ured himeelf a er stammering 40 > years. 














COLLEGE AT HOME. Th h Bibl 
BIBLE ey by mail, - 2 to diploma and 


Only $1.00 It month or circulars, write 
Cc. j. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 






A MILLION-DOLLAR 
LIBRARY for $30.00 





POPP PP 


Introductory Offer 
Open for 30 days only 


Bindings. —The volumes are handsomel 
cloth binding, double-hinged, with flexib 


THIS NEW EDITION of the popular Allen Re- 
print of this famous work is supplied with a 


NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME 


in addition to our exhaustive American Supplement. 
‘this appendix volume takes every important title in 
the seek nod he the knowledge that is new or 
recent ¢o ne ay 

date. It contains "aise 5 

new Government Map of Klondike, 
‘Thus, with our 
becomes the /atest as well as the greatest. 


ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE,—This edition con- 
tains ever oy of the 8,000 illu: trations, 700 ma 
and 25, weagioe "lonod d in the original, and, w ile 
at less than cunt ird the price, it is eguad to the or igt- 
nal edition. 


Consider the advantage of a family which has 
these volumes over one which has not, or which has 

a cheap, three or four volume, xr eliable, so-called 
encyclopedia, When information is wanted by parents 
or children, here it is close at hand, and, above all, it 
is reliable. . Yhe members of the family become accus- 
tomed to refer to its pages; in a few years they- possess 
a ay of knowledge worth many times the price of the | 
wor 


ae down to 
aps, including the 
awaii, Cu 

the Britannica 











HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York. 





DRA 


fe 


THE suNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Our Great Introductory Offer 


to THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Readers 
Price will Positively be Advanced May 1 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 
ALI RARY so complete that it covers the entire range 
ge. 


This Superb Set, $3Q-9° 
or $33.00 on installments 
Regular price, $50.00 






TO CANADIAN 


tO pie sent into Canada. 
SK.—The set may be returned to us any time 
within Os days, if not Satisfactory, and the money will 


be returned, 


ORDER NOW, and take advanta 


chance to secure this unrivaled 


knowledge 


Sign this application, or write for fuller 


et so sare that it is the standard of all 
h-speaking countries of the world. 


A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before 
you complete knowledge of every subject. 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


In thirty (30) superb single volumes—30 day offer 





and duradly bound in 
back, on good quality 


ENTIRE SET eo $i. 00 1 


on payment of only 


Balance payable in sixteen 
monthly payments of $2 each, 


enuine silk- 
ok paper. 


READERS. — This set can be 





of this splendid 
und of universal 


particulars. 





the set, 
$2.00 ; 


“ee 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your 
species offer on the sageregess Britannica to 
HE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
close $1.00 as initial payment. 
ticulars, and, if found satisfactory, | will order 
aying Sor it in monthly payments of 
otherwise the money to be returngd to me. 


IMES’ readers, and en- 
Send full par- 















subject to examination. 


SEND US } ONE. DOLLA 
rs 2 Ap 


oe this a and we wilt send 
GhapE Dr RESER 
You can 


‘oir Fee 
our freight 













pay Bp Leanne ee 
Greate oye a PERE _—— sent with 


At ze Ae 4 shi this stove from 
- Leais, Me., 

Hannibal, Mo., or uiereta Team, the 

point nearest you, we have them 

at these points, and $1.25 will p pay ine 

en ge BX ~~. 00 miles from any of 


THIS. "STOVE iS SIZE No. 8, 


made extra large, cut long centers with 
support, yo! covers, heavy sectional 
fire back, patent shaking and dumping 
grate, extra large ash pit with ash pan, 
patent oven door kicker, outside oven 
shelf, handsome base, large porcelain 
lined’ reservoir, nickel panne! on oven 
doors, tin lined oven doors, economical 
in the use of fuel and an excellent 
baker; oven is 18x19x11}¢ inches. 





BURNS Soft Cos}, Hard Coal or Wood, and 
we fern’ EE an ext 
mak ita PERFECT WOOD B 


AW 
delivery to your home, and w 


DON'T DELAY. ORDER TO-DAY. WE WILL SAVE YOU $/0.00. 


appress SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO. 





— 
BU 
ITTEN BINDING | OUARANTEE GOES. W WITH EVERY STOVE, and we guarantee safe 
e years wo come. 


WRITE 
for FREE 
STOVE 
CATA- 
LOGUE,’ 





Personally conducted 
excursions, Rs 


Sohdois 


Tickets on 
1900 ee. —_ for 
circular. gents 
Paris wanted in every 
town. 


The Excursion Company General, 
_i3! South sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“JOURS. 


EU! ROPE. AUAL SuMeRe J 





conducted "h Professor CAMI LE | 7 
u 


THURWANG ER, 31 Pierce 


ilding, Boston. 

















in ordering goods, or in ‘making inguiey con- | 
—,. anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as welbas the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


i 


' 














The nenteer ‘School Times intends to admit 


| Ralston | 
| Health Shoes } 


HIGH-GRADE SHOES, % } 
HYGIENIC SHOES A ; 
COMFORTABLE SHOES, 





+0F 


For Men. 
Waterproof Shoes = Box Calf 
usse  } 
Walking Shoes Patent Calf } 


- Dress Shoes Kid and Enamel 


Send for Catalogue 














Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Campello, Mass. = 











The shoe 


weedely geaeee 






“ It’s good for the shoes” 


Raven Gloss 





our dealer haan’ t it. we will send you a full-sized 







dressing for gentlewomen 
Made of pre- 
Bervative oiland 
leather savers 
renewers and 
beautifiers — the 
shoe-dre s sin g- 
standa: uality 7 
fornearlya quar- 
ter of a century. (/ 








express for the price, 25c. in stamps. 4, 





¥ it is not already taken, we now make the following 


colossal offer: Upon receipt af only Pte 
Cents in ny vl or stamps, we will 
World Six Menthe, sone ~ each iecrdee 
we will also send, and post-paid, a lar; 
ent Collection of Cho: ower Socks, S08 
as follows: 
2 Packet Royal nstes, Finest 
mixture ever offered, com) d almost 


entirely of named sorts, such as the giant 
flowered Trimardeau, Five-blotched & 
Odier, Bugnot's, the new mauve Co- 
quette de Crotssy, Parisian Fancy, etc. 

t Packet Single Dahlias, mixed, 7 
includ the popular Fx/es Chretien, f 
remarkable for great variety and 
liancy < coloring. large. size and rn 
form. from June to October. 

z Packet Sunse oppies, . 

composed exclusively of double varieties, including Carnation, 
Peony and Ranunculus- eonered in af colors, and such famcus 
named sorts as White Swan, Cardinal, Snowdrt/t, ~~. — 





x Packet Lobb’s Nasturtium. A choice 
including aune Victoria, Lucifer, Spitfire, Lily Schmid, 
etc. h, . a for brilliancy of color and profusion of bloom. 


eet Peas. Fifty named varie- 
ties, ‘ecloding the latest introductions, such as Godden Gleam, 
Coquette, Daybreak, The Bride, Triumph, Salopian, etc. 

1 z Packet Rainbow Chrysan- 
themums, A very choice pn sam of 
the tri-color varicties, remarkable for 
ae diversity of coloring, and the new 

jouble hybrids, including Dunnett's 
Double Golden, White and Scarlet. 
And 7Aree Hundred Other —_— 
ww epee! Fireball | Ape rae Geo, 
‘ummon apanese Morning 
Sen nkverlasings, Thun 


Can German Stock, Aree 
gold, Saige giossis, Forget-Me-Not, Cos- 
Mignon- 





nas, Choice Asters, 
ette, Core Vine, Digitalis, 4 Fi 

Remember, twenty cents pa Sore Be bagasine for Six 
Months, and this caxine Magnificent Catles of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up 4 first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. tee every sub- 


rs Petunia, etc. 











Ar jellies, low ag or oh mags A 
s eR yo 
[wy 3 } aguage 











" Charch Furnishings 


Church Organs 


All Sizes. Latest Improvements. 
Fair Prices. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 








Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 





ORGANS, taken in exchange, for sale at bare 
gains, $400 to $2,000. Write for particulars. 
For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. Book of Light and 


estimate free. 1. P. Frimk, sst Pearl St., New York. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


est quality on earth. our pi 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, *Paltihore, Wid. 





THE GREAT CHURCH > 

















Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim § 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For_sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 














—— — 


oth. advertisements that are trustworthy. 








Should, however, an advertisement of 
publisbers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


a party not- having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 




















